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Foreword 


crisis—either a political or military 

emergency, during which the fabric of 
the state as a whole appears to be in grave 
danger, or some crisis of a far more subtle 
kind, arising from what might perhaps be 
called a sense of national unworthiness, a 
deep dissatisfaction with the existing order 
of things and a growing distrust of the type 
of remedy offered by democratic govern- 
ment. Such a crisis seems to have occurred 
in France between 1883 and 1890. It was in 
1883 that Paul Dérouléde, fire-eating 
President of the Ligue de Patriotes, first 
encountered an ambitious soldier named 
Boulanger. Dérouléde felt that he had met 
the man he needed—an officer who would 
prepare the army for the war of revenge in 
which the disgrace of the Franco-Prussian 
War would at length be wiped out. But 
less tangible influences also worked in 
Boulanger’s favour—a “ vague aspiration 
towards national regeneration,” cunningly 
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exploited by politicians of the Extreme 
Right. The present issue of History Today 
contains an illuminating portrait of General 
Boulanger and a careful analysis of the 
movement that might have carried him to 
supreme power. But Boulanger could not 
control the forces he had helped to unleash. 
He hesitated, dawdled, temporized, pro- 
testing to the last that all he wanted was a 
chance of doing his duty and, when the 
Boulangist movement collapsed, retreated 
precipitately into private life. Although the 
Left believed that he had offered a serious 
threat to the Republic, it is possible that 
his own intentions were never very clearly 
formulated: that he was a muddler and 
meddler—“ fait d’un panache, d’un plumet, 
ou de l’engouement populaire,”’ rather than 
of the stuff from which dictators are made. 
Yet, in the troubled annals of modern 
France, the story of General Boulanger’s 
rise and fall remains an unusually dramatic 
and instructive episode. 
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Pho: Yto : Mansel! Collection 
Soldier and Lawyer: BOULANGER (left) wounded by his “ unmilitary opponent”? FLOQUET, Fuly 13th, 1888 


Between 1886 and 1889, an ambitious soldier, taking advantage of a 
“vague aspiration toward national regeneration,” seemed to 
come near to destroying the Republic in France. 


By JOHN ROBERTS 


N JANUARY 8TH, 1886, Charles de suggested that he had a good professional 
()Fescine announced the composition __ record. 

of his new government. As usual, the This was true. Georges Ernest Jean Marie 
post of Minister of War was held by a soldier. Boulanger was born at Rennes in 1837. His 
This time it was General Boulanger, whose _ father was a Breton solicitor with tastes above 
name had only recently come before the public _his station who lived above his means. When 
during an acrimonious press controversy with he went bankrupt the family moved to Nantes, 
the French Resident-General at Tunis. Soldiers where he became an inspector in an insurance 
seldom played a prominent part in public life, | company, and Georges went to the /ycée (where 
and little was known about the new minister. the young Clemenceau was to follow him). 
His comparative youth—he was forty-nine— _ Later, the army offered a good career to a young 
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man with ambitions and no_ background. 
Boulanger inherited some of his father’s social 
aspirations, and under the Empire an officer 
had both prestige and the chance of rapid 
promotion. After passing out of Saint-Cyr in 
1856, respectably placed in the upper half of 
his class, Boulanger began a fine career as a 
regimental officer. He fought in Africa, Italy, 
Cochin and, finally, during the defence of 
Paris. In his four campaigns he collected a 
decoration and six wounds (one from a Com- 
munard). By 1871, he was only thirty-four and 
a full colonel. In the best tradition of the 
French officer, he had taken no interest in 
politics, although he made his officers sign an 
address of loyalty to the National Assembly. 
For him, politics seemed to mean dutiful 
obedience to the constituted authorities. 

It was unfortunate that so promising an 
officer should receive a temporary setback. In 
1871 a commission on the revision of ranks in 
the post-war army decided that Colonel 
Boulanger had gone ahead too quickly for his 
age, and demoted him to a lieutenant-colonelcy. 
Boulanger’s rank was still remarkable for an 
officer of his seniority; the setback was a small 
one. But to Boulanger it was intolerable, and 
only the Minister of War could pursuade him 
to withdraw his resignation. The smart per- 
sisted even after he was again promoted colonel 
in 1874, and was given the command of an 
infantry regiment in the south. It was becoming 
clear that the Republic would offer fewer 
chances of rapid promotion than had the 
Empire. Ambitious officers had to look else- 
where for advancement, and Boulanger began 
to cultivate the goodwill of his corps com- 
mander, the Duc d’Aumale. That aristocratic 
soldier found the young colonel intelligent and 
a good officer, but badly brought up. Boulanger 
also looked outside the army for help; he pro- 
cured introductions to Radical politicians, and 
met Gambetta. But on his promotion to 
Brigadier-General in 1880 it was to the Duc 
d’Aumale that he addressed his thanks. “‘ C’est 
ad vous que je dois ma nomination,” he wrote. 
“* Béni serait le jour qui me rappellerait sous vos 
ordres.” There followed a short mission to 
America, and two years as Director of Infantry. 
Finally, in 1884, he received his last promotion. 
As a full General of Division, at the age of 
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forty-seven, he was posted to Tunisia to 
command the French forces of occupation. 

Paul Cambon had been Resident there since 
1882. He was suspicious as soon as he heard of 
the appointment. “ Sa femme est une pécore' 
et lui-méme un ambitieux sans scrupules,” he 
wrote unkindly. He was only reassured when 
the Prime Minister, Ferry, made it plain to 
Boulanger that he was subordinate to the 
Resident. There were good reasons for 
Cambon’s misgivings. An old quarrel existed 
in Tunisia between the military and civil 
authorities. The soldiers wanted outright 
annexation, while the civilians wanted to pre- 
serve the protectorate, and to restore its 
authority to the local administration. A local 
compromise had been evolved which worked 
quite well until Boulanger’s arrival. Then, 
assuming the connivance of their new com- 
mander, the soldiers began to provoke trouble 
to embarrass the civil servants. 

This was a mistake. Boulanger was too 
ambitious to neglect Ferry’s clear warning, and 
Cambon was soon admitting that he had been 
wrong in fearing conflicts with him. But the 
restraint of self-interest was removed when 
Ferry’s government fell at the end of March 
1885, and almost at once Boulanger eagerly 
took up all the old demands of the soldiers for 
the extension of their privileges and authority. 
Soon a touchy French officer was insulted in a 
theatre by one of the numerous colony of 
Italians. The law took its course, and the Italian 
was promptly punished for disturbing the 
peace, but this was not enough for Boulanger, 
who issued an order of the day recommending 
his men to use their arms to protect them- 
selves since the protection of the law was in- 
sufficient. Besides embroiling the protecting 
power with the Tunisian authorities, this 
action provoked questions in the Italian parlia- 
ment. Moreover, the order had been published 
after Boulanger had promised Cambon to 
withhold it. The Resident at once asked for 
Boulanger’s recall. Instead, Cambon was 
appointed Resident-General, with powers over 
all other French authorities in the protectorate, 
an appointment which meant nothing since the 
Minister of War, Campenon, privately assured 
Boulanger of his support. Cambon therefore 


1 Personne stupide : Larousse. 
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returned to Paris in July 1885 to take up the 
matter with the cabinet. 

A government under Brisson had succeeded 
Ferry. It was weak, and Freycinet, Cambon’s 
departmental chief, would not quarrel with 
Campenon to the extent of asking Brisson to 
dismiss Boulanger. But the general was recalled 
for an enquiry, and for six months the heads of 
the civil and military administrations in Tunisia 
fought out their battle in Paris. It was soon 
evident that Boulanger had the support of the 
Radical press, which began a campaign against 
Cambon. In November, Boulanger was 
replaced, but his eclipse was only temporary. 
The Journal Officiel of January 8th, 1886, 
announced Cambon’s promotion to the rank of 
Commander in the Legion of Honour, and also 
Boulanger’s appointment as Minister of War in 
Freycinet’s new government. It was a curious 
punishment for a refractory general, and its 
origins have to be sought outside the restricted 
area of the Tunisian quarrel. They lay in party 
politics. 

Within four years of an overwhelming elec- 
toral success in 1881, the moderate republicans 
alienated almost all the forces which put them 
into power. They did nothing to meet a wave 
of economic depression which impoverished 
the peasant. Their anti-clericalism enraged the 
Catholics, and their cautious diplomacy mad- 
dened the Radicals. Traditionally, radicalism 
meant patriotism, and, after 1871, the achieve- 
ment of revanche. In 1882, the Ligue des 
Patriotes was founded to keep the cause of 
revanche alive. But Ferry’s colonial adventures 
meant the renunciation of Gambetta’s legacy, 
and in colonial fighting lives were spent for 
prizes that lacked the emotional lustre of Alsace. 
Ferry’s government at last fell over a colonial 
issue. But his disappearance could not avert 
the disaster which burst on the Centre in the 
1885 elections. The Radicals more than 
doubled their numbers, but it was the success 
of the Right that was most sinister. Standing 
not as Legitimists and Bonapartists, but as 
Conservatives, their numbers rose from ninety 
to two hundred. Faced by this danger, the 
moderate Republicans had to accept the alliance 
of the Radicals. The result was the coalition 
ministry of Freycinet. 

In this salade extraordinaire, as Cambon 
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BOULANGER in middle age: “‘ j’ai fait mon devoir, rien 
que mon devoir ” 


called it, Boulanger was Clemenceau’s man. 
Clemenceau had introduced the general to 
Radical circles while he was still Director of 
Infantry. In 1883 Boulanger had met Dérouléde, 
president of the Ligue des Patriotes, who saw 
in him the man who could prepare the army 
for revanche. Clemenceau’s view was similar; 
the new minister was to republicanize a corps 
of officers suspected of royalism and clericalism. 

Boulanger was not popular in the army. His 
associations with Radical journalists and his 
undisguised ambitions were both suspect. His 





From “ Paul Dérouléde,” by Florent Matter 

PAUL DEROULEDE (1846-1914), President of the Ligue 

des Patriotes, saw in Boulanger “ the man who could 
prepare the army for revanche ”’ 


career had been brilliant, but only at a regi- 
mental level. He was thought to be a faiseur.” 
But these views were not known to the public, 
which saw Boulanger as presented by the Radical 
press; it watched him with great interest. 

His greatest asset was his pliability, and as 
minister he soon reconciled some of his col- 
leagues who had previously disregarded him. 
In 1886 the morale of the army was poor, its 
discipline was old-fashioned and brutal, and the 
conscripts’ life uncomfortable and degrading. 
Boulanger’s achievement was to give back to the 
army its old swagger. At the level of barrack- 
room and mess-hall, where the slightest change 
had the greatest effect, the conscript saw 

2 Intriguer. 





innovations in his lodging and feeding. The 
trained soldier and non-commissioned officer 
were given privileges suitable to their seniority, 
Moreover, Boulanger appreciated that smarter 
uniforms, military bands and pots of paint were 
the means of recreating professional self- 
respect. His reforms were not always novel, 
but they were effective, and he saw that they 
were publicized. He sometimes acted care- 
lessly, but at least he acted; the adoption of 
the Lebel magazine rifle had been pending for 
four years when Boulanger imposed it on the 
parliamentary committee concerned. 

Some innovations were more conspicuously 
“ republican.” There was a plan for a new 
conscription without exemption for seminarists. 
But “ republicanizing ” was not popular with 
Boulanger’s officers, although it received an 
enthusiastic reception in the Chamber when it 
meant action against officers believed to be 
royalists. In March the minister exploited the 
employment of soldiers in a miners’ strike at 
Decazeville to show he could be-at once the 
guardian of order and the friend of the worker. 
His zeal soon led him into a more dangerous 
situation. In June a punitive law exiled the 
heads and heirs of former reigning families, 
and provided also that members of these 
families should not enter the services. Boul- 
anger interpreted this as an authorization to 
dismiss those already in the army. Seven 
princes lost their commissions, among them 
Boulanger’s old commander, the Duc d’Aumale. 
When the duke protested to the President of 
the Republic, he was expelled from France. 
The violence of royalist protests against this 
act of injustice only increased Boulanger’s 
prestige. A duel with a royalist senator also 
helped, but there was an unfortunate after- 
math. At the end of July a Belgian newspaper 
published the letter that Boulanger had written 
in 1880 to thank the duke for his promotion. 
Then the French conservative press printed 
other letters from Boulanger which asked the 
duke’s favour and protested inaltérable dévoue- 
ment. ‘These revelations of the elasticity of 
Boulanger’s loyalties silenced even Clemenceau. 
President Grévy asked if it was possible to drop 
the minister, but Freycinet dared not do so for 
fear of appearing to give way to royalist pres- 
sure. Boulanger simply denied that the letters 











were authentic, and during the summer holidays 
the episode was forgotten. 

That this could happen was evidence of the 
immense popularity Boulanger had won in six 
months of office. As the staunch republican, 
the friend of the conscript and the worker, he 
was extravagantly acclaimed at the Long- 
champs review of July 14th. At the head of a 
cavalcade of three hundred officers, Boulanger 
followed the presidential carriage back to the 
Elysée. Along the route cries of “ Vive Boul- 
anger!” drowned those for Grévy and the 
Republic. Some of the cheering was organized 
by Dérouléde, but most of it was spontaneous. 
Boulanger’s personality contributed to this 
success. His blond beard and prominent cheek 
bones looked well from a distance. At closer 
quarters his blue eyes were attractive, and he 
had a superficial personal charm. His memory 
for names and faces was invaluable; it was 
especially flattering to the journalists he was at 
pains to cultivate. He set up a press bureau in 
the War Office, and his speeches in and out of 
the Chamber were widely reported. His 
popularity was almost entirely of his own 
making, and its greatest fillip was still to come. 

In December Freycinet’s government was 


replaced by one under Goblet, in which 
Boulanger retained his portfolio. His reputa- 
tion was soon crowned by no less a person than 
Bismarck. Anxious for the Reichstag to carry 
a new Army Bill, Bismarck began deliberately 
to exaggerate the danger of war with France so 


long as Boulanger was Minister of War. In 
January he mentioned Boulanger by name. 
The French Foreign Minister was unimpressed, 
but Boulanger was excited into insubordination. 
Without consulting his colleagues, he began 
provocative troop movements, and tried to bluff 
Grévy into authorizing mobilization by threat- 
ening to resign. Grévy called his bluff and no 
more was heard of this. In February, elections 
returned a Reichstag favourable to Bismarck’s 
plans, and the tension at once relaxed. But it 
was reawakened in April, when a French 
customs officer was persuaded to pay a call on 
his German colleague, and was then arrested 
as a spy. Boulanger demanded an ultimatum. 
The annoyance he caused the cabinet was in- 
creased when it emerged that the arrest had 
been provoked by Boulanger’s unauthorized 
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use of customs personnel as agents. But the 
public did not appreciate the issues in the case, 
and when Schnaebelé was handed back a week 
after his arrest, it was believed that Bismarck 
had given way because he was frightened of 
Boulanger. It was an important addition to the 
Boulanger myth. 

The Schnaebelé incident was too much for 
the moderates. The value of the general’s 
popularity was outweighed by his recklessness. 
He could not be dropped from the cabinet, and 
Goblet’s ministry had therefore to be over- 
thrown. It resigned on May 18th after a defeat 
on a minor budgetary question. A crisis fol- 
lowed; the Radicals would not take office with- 
out Boulanger, while the moderates or oppor- 
tunists would destroy any government which 
contained him. They could no longer tolerate 
a colleague whose personal prestige over- 
shadowed not only the government but the 
President himself. “‘ Général Revanche”’ con- 
trasted too strongly with the President who 
thought France should renounce Alsace. The 
Radicals were sure of their strength; at the 
suggestion of Rochefort, the editor of La 
Lanterne, 39,000 voters put Boulanger’s name 
on their ballot-papers in a Paris by-election. 
But this demonstration only frightened the 
moderates into the arms of the Right. On May 
30th, Rouvier took office at the head of a coali- 
tion which marked the first alliance of monar- 
chists and republicans under the Republic. 
Based on the abandonment of anti-clericalism 
by the republicans, it was an alliance which 
would last just as long as radicalism remained 
infatuated with Boulanger. 

The exclusion from this government was 
decisive for Boulanger. It was to force him to 
look outside Parliament for support, although 
his opponents saw the significance of this more 
quickly than he did. After the Longchamps 
review, said Lord Lyons, the ministers had 
trembled at the memory of the Second of 
December, the date of Louis Napoleon’s coup. 
But when another huge demonstration at the 
Opéra on May 31st showed the popularity at 
his disposal, Boulanger was away at Le Havre 
with a mistress. He was still thinking of bar- 
gaining his way back into office, while the crowd 
saw in him a symbol of a patriotism above party 
squabbles. In this lay the germ of anti-parlia- 





mentary feeling: patriotism had been cast out 
by the politicians. When Boulanger came back 
to Paris he provided a focus for the feeling. A 
wave of free publicity bore him along. Besides 
the portraits and songs on sale by the hundred, 
his name was attached to any product that 
needed a boost, to pipes, liqueurs, soap. There 
was even a Camembert Boulanger. Badly 
frightened, the government played its best card, 
and posted Boulanger to command the XIII 
Corps in the Auvergne. 

Boulanger left Paris on July 8th. It was a 
hot evening, and crowds surged about his 
carriage as he drove to the Gare de Lyon to 
catch the 8.07 p.m. train. Eight policemen 
forced a way for him through the dense mob 
that surrounded the station. Following its 
hero, the mob soon burst into the station itself. 
From a second-class compartment into which 
he had been thrust to save him from his 
admirers, Boulanger could hear the cheers and 
the songs, and the cries of “ Partira pas!” 
as the first Boulangists protested against his 
exile. Dérouléde urged the crowd to disperse, 
was heard with applause and promptly ignored. 
The train could not move while enthusiasts lay 
on the rails before it. Boulanger was moved to 
a first-class compartment, and still the train 
did not leave. The sun set, and a police officer 
made room for the general to get down on the 
pretext that he was overcome by the heat. 
Further up the platform an engine was waiting, 
with steam up. Boulanger was pushed aboard, 
bruised and stifled, and the engine left the 
station at ten o’clock, an unfortunate officer of 
the general’s staff clinging for dear life to the 
funnel, scorched and choked, until he could 
get down at Charenton. 

The departure was a revelation of the 
potential strength of popular Boulangism. 
There were the raw materials of a coup if 
Boulanger had the courage to exploit them. 
Clemenceau saw this, and renounced his 
protégé. The memory of Louis Napoleon 
severed Boulanger from orthodox Radicalism. 
From this time, his Radical supporters were 
extremists like Dérouléde and Rochefort. Yet 
as the summer went by, it seemed that Boul- 
anger might have missed his chance. He was 
being forgotten, and his trivial attempts to 
keep his name alive failed. During August and 
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September he had been lost to sight in the 
obscurity of a minor command. He was only 
saved by the Wilson scandal. 

Wilson was the son-in-law of President 
Grévy. A deputy, he had exploited both his 
official rank and his influence at the Elysée 
to his personal profit. From the start the revela- 
tions of the case brought Boulanger back into 
the limelight. A lady of the town attempted to 
protect herself from accusations of complicity 
in the procuring of decorations by saying that 
she had letters compromising Boulanger and 
Wilson. At once journalists interviewed Boul- 
anger, who denied the allegation, and accused 
the government of persecuting him. As a 
counter-attack, he added irrelevantly that the 
government had unpatriotically delayed the 
production of the Lebel rifle. An exchange of 
telegrams with the Minister of War followed, 
and terminated with the unprecedented award 
of thirty days’ close arrest to Boulanger. To 
discipline a corps commander as if he were a 
subaltern was new. In fact, Boulanger soon 
disregarded the arrest and went off to visit his 
mistress. But the accusations had served him 
well by bringing him back into the news. 
After his innocence had been established by the 
official enquiry, the seemingly harsh punish- 
ment of his arrest won him back the sympathy 
of the public. 

But the scandal did more. The prestige of 
the Parliamentary Republic was badly damaged 
by the revelation of corruption to a generation 
not yet hardened into cynicism about poli- 
ticians. Moreover, when it became clear that 
Grévy would have to resign, a constitutional 
crisis occurred over his successor. Ferry was 
the obvious candidate, but neither the Right 
nor the Left would tolerate his election and 
Clemenceau found a compromise candidate in 
Sadi Carnot, grandson of the organizer of 
victory. The prestige of the Presidency suffered 
severely in the crisis. Finally it ended and 
Tirard formed a coalition government of 
Radicals and opportunists. 

Boulanger’s position had changed out of 
recognition. Not only had he been given 
publicity, but confidence in the institutions of 
the Republic had received a severe shock. Even 
the politicians had recognized Boulanger’s value 
as a symbol of disinterested patriotism, and 
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Le Général en pied. Le Général 
saluant le peuple. 


Le Général au lit. 


Le Général 
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From ‘Le Dossier du General Boulanger,” par ‘’ Un Curicux," Paris, 1887 


A parody of Boulangist propaganda: the picturesque and versatile General canvasses 
the sympathies of an impressionable public 
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Clemenceau had canvassed the possibility of a 
ministry held up by the general’s popularity. 
The reconciliation was only temporary, and 
Boulanger characteristically over-estimated his 
strength to the extent of offering himself to 
Grévy as a Prime Minister who could weather 
the storm. But it showed the recovery of his 
prestige. This did not go unnoticed on the 
Right, and during the crisis, Boulanger, un- 
known to most of his admirers, had an inter- 
view with Baron de Mackau, a former Bona- 
partist turned Orleanist. The royalists were 
looking for a general to play Monk to a restora- 
tion; in the storm of the presidential election 
there seemed to be common ground between 
Boulanger and Mackau in the need to avoid the 
election of Ferry, and this was the point of 
departure of the conversation. But when 
Carnot was elected another meeting took place, 
and Boulanger confirmed a verbal undertaking 
to stage-manage a coup on behalf of the Comte 
de Paris if he could have royalist help to get 
back to the War Office. 

It is difficult to assess Boulanger’s sincerity 
at this point. Perhaps his conduct shows only 
the continuity of unprincipled ambition. His 
next step certainly showed that he had not been 
frank with Mackau. On January 2nd, 1888, 
he left his command and went incognito into 
Swiss territory to meet Prince Napoleon, the 
Bonapartist pretender. The question of a 
restoration was left open, but they discussed a 
plebiscitary remedy for the ills of the Republic. 
Like Mackau, Napoleon formed an impression 
that Boulanger would be an easy and harmless 
tool for the destruction of the Republic. 
Dérouléde and his patriots were also looking 
to him to purge the Republic in the cause of 
revanche. It was a complicated position, but 
Boulanger’s strength lay in his indispens- 
ability and his lack of scruple. His immediate 
concern was to get back to the War Office. 

Boulanger’s supporters put forward his name 
in by-elections which were to take place in 
February. Under the system of scrutin de liste 
the entire Department voted to elect one 
deputy. A success would be spectacular, and 
there was the possibility of using elections as 
they occurred as a sort of continuous plebiscite. 
In this first sally, Boulanger, although, as he 
anxiously explained to the Minister of War, 





not an official candidate, polled 55,000 votes. 
This startling success was followed by the 
appearance of a self-styled organe boulangiste, 
demanding constitutional revision. 

By intercepting his letters, the government 
discovered that Boulanger had lied in denying 
complicity in the February elections. It 
counter-attacked by relieving Boulanger of his 
command for three unauthorized absences from 
duty. A committee of protest which was set up 
announced that it would sponsor him as a 
candidate in future elections. When an official 
enquiry into the general’s conduct was opened, 
it withdrew this announcement, but a campaign 
in the Aisne was unofficially continued. On 
March 25th, Boulanger headed the poll with 
45,000 votes against the 37,000 of his two 
opponents together. On the next day he was 
dismissed from the service for having failed to 
wait at Clermont to hand over his command to 
his successor. 

The dismissal seemed to deprive Boulanger 
of the chance of becoming Minister of War. 
But it also released him to use his mass support. 
He could stand openly for election with his 
popularity enhanced by another act of persecu- 
tion by the politicians. Ironically, the full 
weight of the first electoral campaign fell on a 
Radical ministry, presided over by Floquet, 
which took office a few days after Boulanger’s 
dismissal. It depended on the support of the 
moderates, and could not have taken back 
Boulanger even had the Radicals wished to do 
so. Following an unofficial success early in 
April, it had to face Boulanger’s first official 
candidacy in the department of the Nord. After 
a campaign of a few hours Boulanger polled 
173,000 votes. It was more than double the total 
of his republican opponent. The industrial 
workers and the Bonapartist peasants had voted 
for him, and he took his seat as a deputy on 
April 19th. His speeches in his constituency 
soon showed that revision was coming to mean 
dispensing with parliament. There were refer- 
ences to the “ cing cents rois fainéants.” This 
found a response among those classes that 
blamed parliamentary indifference and self- 
seeking for their economic hardships. But the 
appeal was wider than this. Boulanger was a 
synthetic hero built up of circumstance and 
other men’s hopes. His own poverty of ideas 























meant that everyone could hope that he would 
realize theirs. His odd band of followers showed 
this. Rochefort was one of the exiles of the 
Commune. Dillon, Boulanger’s campaign 
manager, was a royalist adventurer. Naquet 
was an anti-clerical senator. Laisant and 
Laguerre were Radical deputies. It was hard to 
impose ideas on so diverse a team, even if the 
ideas had existed. Instead, the committee of 
protest (it was still the only organization the 
movement had thrown up) tried to impose a 
radical programme on Boulanger. But his 
intrigues with the royalists forced him to 
resist this. 

Royalist support had become more import- 
ant to Boulanger. After his dismissal he had 
struggled to overcome the scepticism of the 
older Orleanists and their distrust of his Radical 
friends by reaffirming his loyalty to the plan 
for a coup. But he insisted that only a national 
campaign for revision could carry him back to 
the War Office. Finally, the election in the 
Nord convinced the Comte de Paris of the value 
of the help that Boulanger’s name could give 
to royalist candidates. On May 25th the 
deputies of the Right met and constituted a 
Ligue de la Consultation Nationale, to advocate 
constitutional revision. The alliance was never 
whole-hearted, but it brought to Boulanger the 
neutrality, and sometimes the support, of the 
provincial royalist committees. The Bona- 
partists were more willing to vote for him; they 
were doctrinally more at home in the atmo- 
sphere of plebiscitary democracy that surrounded 
the general. 

By June his heterogeneous army was ready 
to be tested in action. The committee of 
protest had now turned itself into the commit- 
tee of the National Republican Party, with a 
headquarters in Paris, and a doorman in the 
pay of the police. On June 4th Boulanger 
opened the revision campaign with a bad speech 
in the Chamber which provoked Floquet’s 
quip: “A votre dge, monsieur le général Boul- 
anger, Napoléon était mort.” It was an in- 
auspicious start, and was followed by defeat in 
an election on the 17th. Foolishly, Boulanger 
decided not to fight himself, but to support 
Dérouléde, who came at the bottom of the poll. 
The Bonapartists were ready to vote for the 
general, but not for his lieutenants. Recrimina- 
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tion followed; the divisions in Boulangism were 
already appearing. The Orleanists and Bona- 
partists were incensed by the attempts of the 
Radical Boulangists to transfer their vote to the 
moderate Republican candidate at the second 
count. The alliance was saved by a royalist 
lady, the Duchess d’Uzés. Persuaded of the 
importance of Boulanger to the cause of res- 
toration, and fascinated by the prospect of 
being the saviour of the monarchy, she gave 
three million francs to the Comte de Paris to 
finance Boulanger’s elections. Her generosity— 
she had given Dillon money earlier in the year 
—decided the prince. It also tied Boulanger to 
royalism. A committee of royalists adminis- 
tered the funds, and his Radical friends remained 
ignorant of the origins of Dillon’s money. 
Although the flagging alliance had been 
confirmed, there was more trouble to come. 
After an altercation with Floquet in the 
Chamber, Boulanger resigned on July 12th. 
On the next day, they fought a duel. Flinging 
himself upon his unmilitary opponent, Boul- 
anger only succeeded in impaling himself on 
the lawyer’s sword. He was borne off to bed, 
gravely wounded, and Floquet went out to 
unveil a statue of Gambetta amid immense 
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enthusiasm. Once more Boulanger seemed to 
lose the support of the crowd, and the ridicule 
might this time prove fatal. 

A bad defeat in an election on July 22nd 
appeared to confirm this. Yet on August 19th 
Boulanger won his greatest success, and was 
returned for three departments, winning over a 
quarter of a million votes in all. There were 
good local reasons for the success, but the 
decisive factor was money. Dillon poured out 
the d’Uzés funds in the first great publicity 
offensive France had ever seen. 

The blow seemed to have rocked the 
régime. ‘“‘ La République actuelle est morte” 
announced a royalist paper. But Boulanger’s 
supporters were dismayed to discover that, 
almost as soon as the election was over, he had 
disappeared. Exasperated, they had to keep the 
movement alive for nearly two months in his 
absence on a jaunt to Spain and Morocco with 
his mistress, Marguerite de Bonnemains. They 
were helped by the distraction of public atten- 
tion to a new parliamentary scandal in Sep- 


tember, but when Boulanger returned in 
October, the effect of the triple election had 
waned. Both sides re-grouped for a new 
encounter. 

The parliamentarians were divided by the 
insistence of the Radicals that the answer to 
Boulanger lay in constitutional and social 
reform. But the Boulangists were no more 
united than their opponents. Each group on 
the side of revision was still separately assured 
by Boulanger that he was co-operating with the 
others for purely tactical reasons, and that no 
sacrifice of principle was involved. By 
December this had become difficult. Both the 
royalists and the Radical committee were 
suspicious. The deceptions could not have been 
kept up much longer when Boulanger was once 
more saved by chance. 

On Christmas Eve the death of a Parisian 
deputy was announced. The chance of winning 
another election persuaded the Boulangists to 
close ranks. Paris was a republican stronghold, 
and there was to be only one republican candi- 
date against Boulanger. This was a tactical 
advantage for the parliamentarians, but also 
made the election a plebiscite for or against the 
régime. There was a third candidate from the 
extreme Left. 

After a violent campaign, the result was 
announced on January 27th, 1889. Crowds 
milled around the restaurant in the Place 
Madeleine where Boulanger and his staff were 
waiting. The scene was like that at the Gare de 
Lyons eighteen months before. In the crowd 
was a police-officer with a warrant in his pocket, 
ordered to arrest Boulanger if he began to 
foment trouble. At the Elysée there was a 
regiment of infantry, equipped for the evening 
with brand-new Lebels, and carrying ball 
ammunition. Just before half-past eleven, the 
final result came in. Boulanger had 245,000 
votes; his opponents had nearly 180,000 be- 
tween them. His followers urged upon him at 
once to march on the Elysée, while the crowd 
roared its enthusiasm. 

C’est Boulanger, lange, lange 
C’est Boulanger qu il nous faut, 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 
It was the climax of Boulangism, and it soon 


passed. The general would not act illegally; 
he was not a Bonaparte after all. —The Empire, 
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he told Dérouléde, died of its origins; his 
lieutenant promptly replied that it had lived 
for eighteen years on them. The general went 
home to bed, and his followers blamed his 
decision on the possessiveness of Marguerite de 
Bonnemains. 

His conduct in the next few days confirmed 
their opinion. He wasted his time between his 
mistress and the salons of which he was now the 
reigning lion. Dérouléde could not persuade 
him to act before the effect of the election 
waned. But in society, and from outside France, 
his position seemed stronger than ever, and 
Boulanger may have deceived himself. In fact, 
his last chance had gone. 

The parliamentarians at last acted in concert. 
On February 13th scrutin de liste was abolished; 
polling in small single-member constituencies 
under scrutin d’arrondissement gave less scope 
to the plebiscitary candidate, and more power 
to the administration. Tirard formed a govern- 
ment based on a union of moderates and 
Radicals. His Minister of the Interior, Constans, 
at once began a systematic offensive against 
Boulangism. The first step was the prosecu- 
tion of the leaders of the Ligue. The charges 
were almost frivolous, but this did not matter. 
Constans did not wish to make martyrs of the 
general’s followers, but to scare him into flight. 
A revision of the law to bring crimes against 
the security of the state before the Senate, and 
away from the indulgence of a Parisian jury, 
was another gesture. In March Boulanger was 
frightened away to Brussels for two days, but 
he came back. The rumours put about by 
Constans of impending arrest, however, and 
the replacement of a prosecutor-general who 
was known to have declined to charge Boul- 
anger, were decisive. On All Fools’ Day 
Boulanger went to Brussels with Dillon and 
Marguerite. When Constans heard that they 
had crossed the frontier, he ordered champagne. 

Like Constans, the Radicals understood that 
the movement was nothing without Boulanger, 
denied that he had run away, and urged him to 
return. Arrested and tried, he would at least 
have value as a martyr. But Boulanger could 
not overcome the possessiveness of his mistress, 
and stayed in Brussels while the Chamber 
authorized his prosecution for conspiracy. 
Soon, at the request of the Belgian government, 
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he went to England, to enjoy a brief Indian 
summer of social success. Meanwhile, the trial 
of the leaders of the Ligue passed unnoticed in 
Paris in the excitement of the approaching 
Exhibition of the centenary of the Revolution. 
An electoral failure in July seemed to show that 
the movement had been killed by his flight. 
Boulanger blamed the royalists, but after the 
condemnation in absentia of Boulanger, Dillon 
and Rochefort in August for conspiracy, it was 
decided to make another concerted effort in the 
September elections. 

A law promulgated during the summer pro- 
hibited multiple candidacies and deprived 
Boulanger of his best weapon in the campaiga. 
Meanwhile, Constans deployed the full weight 
of administrative influence on behalf of the 
republican candidates, who were often sup- 
ported by both moderates and Radicals. There 
was little of the d’Uzés money left for the 
campaign. The royalists controlled such 


resources as there were, and therefore the 
strategy of the Boulangists; it consisted of 








giving all the likely seats to royalist or im- 
perialist candidates. Only Paris was left to the 
Boulangists. Even there Boulanger’s candidacy 
at Clignancourt was opposed by a former sup- 
porter who claimed to represent true Boulang- 
ism against the deserter. Nor was the Boul- 
angist staff-work good. In the Aisne one 
candidate fought his neighbour’s constituency 
by mistake. But the greatest weakness was the 
general’s absence. In spite of Naquet’s pleas 
and Constans’ fears, he would not come back 
to face imprisonment. The election was a 
disaster. Only forty-four Boulangists and a 
hundred and forty royalists were returned. It 
was the end of the alliance and the royalists 
deserted. The Comte de Paris openly blamed 
Boulanger, and Mackau started negotiations 
with Constans; they agreed that conservatives 
Should not lose their places in the scrutiny of 
the results, and in return Boulanger and twelve 
of his followers were unseated. 

Without perceiving the full extent of the 
collapse, Boulanger went to live in Jersey on 
Marguerite’s capital. He decided to fight the 
Parisian elections in April, and one candidate 
was successful. Dérouléde came with Laisant 
and Naquet for a last attempt to persuade him 
to return. When he refused, they resigned from 
the committee which met once more in May to 
hear that Boulanger had ordered its dissolution. 
The National Republican Party had ceased to 
exist, and Boulanger spent his days at Jersey 
toying with the theories of revolutionary 
socialism. Former Boulangists began to cover 
their tracks and, finally, a series of articles in 
Figaro, signed ‘“‘ Mermeix,” exposed the whole 


story of the negotiations with the monarchists, 
They blew the surviving fragments of Boul- 
angism apart. “ Mermeix” had been told the 
story by the Duchess d’Uzés in order to magnify 
her own role, and there was the material for 
new prosecutions if Constans wished. The 
Comte de Paris braved it out, asserting that he 
had only used the arms with which the Republic 
had supplied him. Boulanger fell back on 
point-blank denial and abuse of the duchess, 
There was a splutter of duels among former 
Boulangists, and the movement was dead. 

In January, 1891, Marguerite was taken ill. 
She had been sickly for a long time. In May 
she and Boulanger went to live in Brussels, and 
there it was scon discovered that she had 
cancer. She died on July 15th, the day after 
the anniversary of the Longchamps review. 
Marguerite had been Boulanger’s last refuge 
from reality, and he was now a broken man. 
On September 30th he took some roses to her 
grave, and shot himself. In the political testa- 
ment which he left he wrote: “‘ Fe n’ai rien a me 
reprocher. Toute ma vie, j’ai fait mon devoir, 
rien que mon devoir.” 

The republicans had thought that their 
sometime hero had come near to destroying the 
Republic. During the Dreyfus Affair, French- 
men were still haunted by the memory. But 
Boulanger left his mark on the French con- 
stitution in scrutin d’arrondissement and the law 
against multiple candidacies, and in the long 
run he had strengthened the Republic. When 
the dangers of universal suffrage appeared, the 
Radicals abandoned the dream of unicameral 
representation; they rallied to the constitution 
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of 1875, and this meant a broadening of the 
central mass of opinion which sustained the 
régime. This mass of opinion was also rein- 
forced from the Right. Boulangism dragged 
down royalism in its wake; “ Mermeix ” 
ruined its chances in the 1890 elections and the 
threat of an Orleanist restoration was over. 
The Papacy recognized the trend, and the 
Ralliement to the Republic was the result. 
Conversely, a parliamentary restoration being 
no longer possible, the extreme Right began its 
evolution away from liberalism towards authori- 
tarian nationalism and the cult of the army. 
Paradoxically, it took up the jacobin tradition of 
patriotism which the Radicals had jettisoned 
when revanche became identified with Boul- 
anger. But the army itself was hardly affected; 
the general had been disliked by his colleagues, 
and his enemies always distinguished between 
him and his profession. 

Boulanger had been dangerous only because 
so many diverse disaffections had hoped to use 
him. His suicide broke the last links for the 
survivors ; Naquet went off to anarchism, Roche- 
fort to socialism, and Laguerre took to drink. 
Some, like Barrés, stayed on the nationalist 
Right, and at the time of the Affair almost all 
the old Boulangists were anti-Dreyfusard. But 
there was no doctrine to keep them together. 
A vague aspiration towards national regenera- 
tion was the movement’s only principle; its 
only policy had been to win elections, and it is 
this that makes it look familiar and modern. 
Even if he had been successful in coming to 
power, Boulanger would probably have been 
destroyed by the contradictions among his 
followers. The Orleanists would have demanded 
a restoration, and the Bonapartists would not 
have tolerated a sham Napoleon. This is why, 
in the last resort, Boulanger was the only in- 
dispensable thing about Boulangism. His 
prestige was real, and even if he distorted them, 
the themes which he impersonated were 
honourable ones. As Barrés remarked, it was 
the image of the popular hero that mattered. 
But the general was inadequate to the role, as 
the histrionics of his death showed. Perhaps he 
never really contemplated a coup. One of the 
ladies who had known Boulanger in the days 
of his successes in the salons drew a more philo- 
sophical lesson from her acquaintance with him. 
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** Boulanger’ s 
refuge from reality ” 


MARGUERITE DE BONNEMAINS: 


“ Si tu veux mon impression sur le général,” 
reflected Mme. de Caillavet, “je te dirai qu’il 
me fait douter de I’ Histoire. Je me demande si 
toutes les grandes figures qui, de loin, nous 
paraissent si imposantes, ne sont pas faites d’un 
panache, d’un plumet, ou de _ l’engouement 


populaire.” 
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to be answered about the conflict that 

divided England in the middle years of 
the seventeenth century. What was the nature 
ef the crisis in English government at this 
time ? Could that crisis have been resolved 
without war, and if not why not ? 


Te SEPARATE BUT RELATED questions have 
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The Causes 
of the 
English 

Civil War 


A NEW 
ANALYSIS 


By C. V. WEDGWOOD 


CHARLES I (1600-1649). ‘“‘ He had the 
authority to plan and initiate a policy, 
but he had not the power to enforce it.” 


The conflict had two aspects—it was con- 
cerned with problems of government peculiar 
to England, but it was also a part of the religious 
wars that affected the whole of Western Europe 
for a century after the Reformation. In so far 
as the crisis concerned the internal affairs of 
England, it might have been resolved peacefully. 
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But the dynastic and religious conflicts, at that 
time dividing Europe, introduced elements into 
the English situation that transformed a politi- 
cal and administrative struggle into a military 
one. 

The political and religious causes of the war 
are those that have been traditionally em- 
phasized. The King, in common with most 
European sovereigns of the time, wished to 
strengthen the central government and was 
impatient of the hindrances put in his way by 
Parliament and by the gentry who exercised 
local power. The gentry, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, resented interference with what they 
believed to be their liberties and privileges. 
This constitutional struggle was intensified by 
religious feeling. It was a logical part of the 
King’s centralizing policy to insist on uniform 
religious practices and submission to the state 
Church. But many of his subjects inclined, 
with varying degrees of fervour, towards forms 
of Protestantism which could not, or would not, 
be included within the Anglican Church. The 
religious and political opposition to the Crown 
thus came into very close association. 

This is the broad outline of the political 
picture presented by England in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. Many details can be 
added to it, to strengthen and modify the gen- 
eral impression, but it is important to remember 
that such details are additions: they do not 
basically alter the general situation. 

It is usual to emphasize the poverty of the 
Crown and Parliament’s control of subsidies as 
a cause of tension between King and Commons 
in this epoch, and as a principal reason for the 
failure of King Charles’s experiment in non- 
Parliamentary government. Certainly the King 
lacked funds for the effective exercise of power ; 
but it was the lack of government officials, quite 
as much as the lack of funds, that wrecked the 
monarchy. King Charles during his personal 
rule found numerous subterfuges for raising 
money. Had he developed his industrial and 
monopoly programme more consistently and 
more thriftily, had he allowed his courtiers less 
latitude and his financial advisers more, it is 
conceivable that he might have solved the 
money problem at least as effectively as any of 
his contemporaries abroad. 

It was not lack of money that prevented him 
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from quelling the revolt of the Scots in 1639 
and 1640. Twice over, with or without money, 
he got an army together and marched it to the 
North. But the spirit was lacking. The men 
were deplorably bad material : “ all the rogues 
in the kingdom,” said Sir Jacob Astley ; and 
they were very unwilling to fight. What under- 
mined the King’s policy much more than lack 
of funds was lack of co-operation. Strafford, 
the King’s chief minister, spoke of “ a general 
disaffection to the King’s service.” Among 
those responsible for recruiting, equipping and 
sending the troops, from Lords Lieutenants to 
Justices of the Peace, the majority shared in this 
“‘ general disaffection.” They were at worst 
hostile to the King’s policy, at best bored with 
it, and their behaviour varied from the indiffer- 
ent to the actively obstructive. They had neither 
faith in nor respect for the King’s government. 
The King’s government, for its part, had very 
limited powers of coercion against them, for 
the simple reason that no other body of men 
existed to replace them. The King could not 
get rid of obstructive Justices of the Peace and 
put in loyal ones, because there were at that time 
simply not enough loyal gentlemen to be found. 
When the Short Parliament met, in April 1640, 
great efforts were made in Yorkshire, under the 
influence of Strafford, to send devoted King’s 
men as M.P.s to Westminster. As a result the 
county was for over a month almost entirely 
denuded of loyal King’s men, the obstructionists 
had it all their own way at home, while the 
loyalists, who could not be in two places at once, 
were serving the King at Westminster. This 
desperate shortage of support was fatal to the 
royal administration. 

That was the cardinal weakness of King 
Charles’s government. He had no civil service, 
no country-wide bureaucratic class dependent 
on him. The royal policy, divulged by proclama- 
tion, depended for its implementation on local 
men, principally on the Justices. These were 
not officials exclusively dependent on the Crown 
but gentlemen of standing in their own right 
who had, over the years, developed their own 
traditions of behaviour and their own views on 
what was good for the country—and for 
themselves. If a majority of them felt no 
enthusiasm for the policies of the Crown, as far 
as these affected the internal life of the country, 











The European powers compete for the King’s interest: the KING OF FRANCE (with sword): the 
SPANISH AMBASSADOR (with pipe): ARUNDEL (extreme right): BUCKINGHAM (behind chair): the 


PALATINE FAMILY (extreme left). 


then the policies of the Crown would not be 
carried out. 

In theory, King Charles understood the 
necessity of controlling the Justices, who were 
required to report regularly to the central 
government. But he failed to realize what Queen 
Elizabeth had always known, that in practice 
his powers depended on making his policies 
acceptable to those who were to enforce them. 
Thus, when it came to the Scots war, the troops 
were well aware that the gentry, who had un- 
willingly scraped them together, were no more 
interested in the war than they were themselves. 
Desertion, indiscipline and mutiny followed 
naturally from this knowledge. 

A situation had arisen in which government 
became impossible as soon as the King found 
himself at loggerheads with the gentry. He had 
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An engraving of 1636 


the authority to initiate and plan a policy, but 
he had not the power to enforce it. The gentry 
had the power to enforce (or not to enforce) a 
policy, but had not the power to initiate it. Such 
a situation could not last. One of two things 
was bound to happen : either the King had to 
find means to enlarge an official class dependent 
on himself—the solution found by Richelieu 
and most of the European absolutists : or the 
gentry had to find means of controlling the 
initiation of policy, so that they would only be 
required to do what they were willing to do. 
A centralizing government policy, whether 
in Church or State, is quite naturally and 
inevitably unpopular with those who are 
accustomed to exercising local power and local 
discretion, and who do not wish to see their 
power (or their rights, as they would say) 














invaded. But this explanation forthe opposition 
to King Charles I has of recent years been felt 
to be inadequate, It has been suggested that the 
real cause for the opposition was economic— 
that the dominant gentry were rich and growing 
richer, and were consequently irritated at the 
Crown’s medieval interventions in favour of 
common good and the common people against 
private profiteering and the unrestricted oper- 
ation of the capitalist system. Conversely, it is 
argued that the trouble was caused not by the 
rich gentry at all, but by the poor gentry : that 
the epoch was one of economic recession, and 
that the instability of the gentry’s position, and 
that of landed society in general, caused the 
unrest that led to war. 

At the risk of being accused of begging the 
question, I must frankly admit that I find the 
economic evidence both inadequate and con- 
fusing, at least in the present state of our 
knowledge. There appears to be some evidence 
for both points of view, and it is surely not 
impossible that both elements of discontent 
were present in the economic situation. The 
economic policy of King Charles was, in any 
case, sO inconsistent that it was likely to arouse 
protest—as it did—from almost all types of 
men. At one moment, he was fining depopu- 
lators and profiteers in the interests of the poor ; 
at another, he was encouraging them. At one 
moment, he was protecting the interests of the 
cottager against the engrossing landowner, at 
another, shovelling cottagers and squatters out 
of the way for the benefit of shareholders in 
agricultural or industrial schemes, or to improve 
his deer parks, or simply to raise money by fines. 
He did whatever suited him at the moment. 
Thus economic motives for opposition to his 
policies are all-pervasive, but they are—like 
the policies themselves—of many different 
kinds. 

The crisis, however, was not in essence an 
economic crisis. It was a political and adminis- 
trative crisis. The critical position of the gentry 
did not arise from their economic power—or 
lack of it—but from their administrative power. 
That, and that above all, made a constitutional 
upheaval of some kind inevitable. The Long 
Parliament, which met in November 1640, 
solved the problem by putting through legisla- 
tion against the prerogative Courts, thus 
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curtailing the coercive powers of the Crown, 
and arrogated to themselves the right to coerce 
opponents, and to discuss and, by implication, 
to initiate policy. At this point, the constitu- 
tional revolution was complete without a war. 
What turned a peaceful revolution into a shoot- 
ing war was the European situation, the strategic 
position of the British Isles and the King’s 
foreign policy. 

In Europe, wars of religion had been almost 
continuous since the Reformation. Under 
Queen Elizabeth I, England had come to play 
the part that the majority of her educated 
people thought the right one—against Roman 
Catholic Spain, in favour of the Protestant 
powers and their allies. This policy was 
natural to a people who were predominantly 
Protestant, and whose overseas expansion had 
already brought them into collision with Spain. 
The fact that John Pym, leader of the Commons 
in 1640, a strong Puritan, was also secretary of 
the Providence Company, with its trading 
interests in the Caribbean, has been often and 
rightly emphasized. On the European mainland 
the Habsburg dynasty (Spain—Austria) had 
made themselves the defenders of the Roman 
Catholic Church and had, by force of arms, 
undone the work of the Reformation in Bohemia 
and much of South Germany. By 1629, when 
King Charles was on the eve of his experiment 
in non-Parliamentary government, the imperial 
Roman Catholic armies reached the Baltic. 
This menacing background to the English 
situation must not be forgotten. The Protestant 
Cause—which, in a vague way, meant a great 
deal to many Englishmen—was in a very 
depressed state when King Charles’s personal 
rule began. 

In the triumphant advance of the imperial 
Catholic forces, King Charles’s brother-in-law, 
the Protestant Elector Palatine who had rashly 
accepted the Crown of Bohemia from Protestant 
rebels of that country, had become a landless 
and homeless exile. It was a source of frequent, 
if often uninformed and unreasonable, criticism 
of King Charles, that he had done far too little 
for his brother-in-law, and after his death, for 
his widow and children. But the King’s sins of 
omission were less glaring than his sins of 
commission. Spain was the other half of the 
Spanish-Austrian Habsburg combine ; and 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


The wild Irish soldiery at the time of the revolt of 1641, through foreign eyes 


Spain was the traditional enemy and rival of 
England. It is true that, by the sixteen-thirties, 
Spain was a much weakened power and, in 
some sort, rather the traditional than the actual 
villain of the piece. 

English merchants were beginning to look 
with equal resentment on the rising power of 
the Dutch. But the re-orientation of opinion 
was far from complete. The Spaniards still 
barred English expansion in the new world, 
especially in the Caribbean, while Dunkirk, 
in Spanish control, was a constant menace to 
English shipping. The Spaniards, for their part, 
needed the friendship of the English govern- 
ment, if they were to pursue their eighty years 
war with the Dutch. A hostile England would 
threaten the sea route of their money and troops 
for the Netherlands ; a friendly England could 
give them help and protection against the 
growing menace of Dutch sea power in the 
Channel and the Narrow Seas. 

In return, therefore, for considerable finan- 
cial benefits King Charles had given help and 
protection to the Spaniards. All through the 
thirties Spanish bullion, for the payment of 
their troops in the Netherlands, was shipped in 


English ships by way of London to Antwerp. 
English ships, being technically neutral, were 
immune from attacks by the Dutch. In this 
way, King Charles’s government gave valuable 
aid to Spanish arms against the Protestant 
Cause. In 1639, when with the loss of Breisach 
the Spaniards became unable to send their troops 
overland by the Rhine route into Flanders, 
King Charles allowed them to send them by 
sea in English ships. The Dutch, at last, 
exasperated too far, stopped some of these 
ships ; whereupon, to make it easier for the 
Spaniards, the King allowed them to land their 
men at Plymouth, march them overland and 
ship them again from Dover. Not more than a 
few thousand Spanish troops came in this way, 
but the operation was sufficiently noticeable to 
provoke rumours that the King—then at the 
height of his effort to force Anglican ritual upon 
the Calvinist Scots—was in league with Catholic 
Spain, and intended to subdue his Protestant 
subjects with the help of Spanish troops. 
Indeed, the whole Scots war was seen by many, 
in the British Isles and abroad, as the signal for 
Great Britain to become involved in the 
European conflict. The Scots would be 
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supported by the Dutch and French, the King 
by the Spaniards ; thus the dynastic-religious 
wars of Europe would be extended to our 
shores. 

In the autumn of the same year, 1639, after 
the armistice with the Scots at Berwick, a 
Spanish Armada was chased into English 
territorial waters, where it was effectively des- 
troyed by the Dutch Admiral, Marten Tromp. 
In this conflict, the English fleet did nothing ; 
but the King, before the battle, had allowed the 
Spaniards to replenish their stores of gun- 
powder at a price, and he had given orders for 
the billeting of Spanish troops on board the 
ships in English coast towns, if they should 
be forced to land. All this looked very bad to 
his anti-Spanish Protestant subjects. A rumour 
that he was about to lease the southern Irish 
ports to the Spaniards as naval bases was, in the 
circumstances, very widely believed. It was 
only forty years since the Spaniards had actually 
occupied Kinsale ; and, as events were soon to 
show, they had still considerable interest in 
gaining a foothold in southern Ireland for the 
defence of their sea routes. Whatever the 
King intended about the southern Irish ports, 





it is beyond question that, in the summer of 
1640, Strafford tried, in his master’s name, to 
arrange a loan of four million ducats from 
Spain, in return for a regular guard of thirty- 
five ships of the English navy to convoy Spanish 
transports through the Channel. Nothing came 
of this, because the Dutch made it clear that 
they would consider the arrangement a breach 
of neutrality ; and, much as Charles needed 
Spanish gold, he could not at that moment risk 
a Dutch war. 

This was the background of recent foreign 
policy against which the English constitutional 
revolution took place. Charles had time and 
again shown himself to be not merely pro- 
Spanish but willing to accept Spanish subsidies 
and to give indirect help to Spanish arms in 
the European war, in defiance of the economic 
interests and the religious principles of a large 
majority of his subjects. In the autumn of 
1641, revolt broke out in Ireland—a revolt of 
the Roman Catholic native population against 
Protestant Scottish and English settlers. This 
revolt was greatly stimulated by fear of what 
the powerful English Parliament, Protestant 
and anti-Spanish, might perpetrate in Ireland. 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


The Dutch-Spanish War: the engagement off the Kent Coast, 1639 
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Irish exiles, both soldiers and priests, from the 
Spanish Netherlands and Spain played a con- 
siderable part in the rising, so that the Irish 
rebellion was from the start associated with the 


European religious wars. Where did King 
Charles stand in this revolt ? As King of 
England, he should have given the utmost of 
his protection to the Protestant settlers in 
Ireland. But the insurgents claimed that he 
had authorized them to act. He denied it, 
probably with a fair measure of truth ; but his 
previous conduct gave strong colour to the 
insurgents’ claim, and re-doubled the suspicions 
of Parliament. In the circumstances, Parliament 
insisted that the ultimate control of the forces 
to be raised for the suppression of the Irish 
revolt must lie with them. Suddenly, a danger- 
ous constitutional question, which might 
otherwise have lain dormant, came into the 
forefront of debate : the question of the control 
of the armed forces. Since neither King nor 


JOHN PYM (1583 ?-1643), leader of the Commons in 
1640 and organizer of the parliamentary opposition 


Parliament would give way on this, civil war 
became inevitable. 

Thus the immediate cause of the civil war 
was a clash over the control of the armed forces. 
This clash was the logical outcome of the 
suspicion engendered by the King’s foreign 
policy. Without that suspicion there would 
have been nothing to make war inevitable or 
even likely. A constitutional struggle with 
legal weapons—that there must have been. 
But what converted a tussle in the law courts 
and Parliament to a violent clash of fighting 
men in the field was the state of religious and 
dynastic war on the continent, and the King’s 
fatal espousal of what seemed to the majority 
of his subjects the wrong side. Without that, 
Parliament would hardly have dared to arrogate 
to itself the sovereign’s right to defend his 
people. But Charles had shown that he was more 
interested in Spanish gold than in the immunity 
of British shores. That made war inevitable. 
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By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


“ A deliberate, though stylized, attempt at a likeness ”’: 
effigy of RICHARD II, 1395 


the late Middle Ages, when kings and 

prelates and knights on their tombs begin 
to gaze heavenwards from features that are not 
mere conventional masks but give an impres- 
sion of an individual character. In these 
monumental effigies there is always the para- 
doxical blend of humility and pride, charac- 
teristic of so many portraits until well after 
1600. Prostrate they lie, with hands joined in 
supplication, yet dressed in the full pomp of 
their earthly rank; and it is the vanity of 
achievement and of blood that generally pre- 
dominates. The reasons behind the growth of 
this interest in individual portraiture are 
extremely complex; and it should perhaps be 
considered as yet another manifestation of the 
Renaissance spirit. It cannot yet be demon- 
strated in Great Britain, beyond any possibility 
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Changing social conditions, and differing 


intellectual tendencies, have moulded 


the art of the English portrait-painter 
the late fourteenth 


onwards. 


century 


By DAVID PIPER 


of doubt, much before the end of the fourteenth 
century, although modern research now tends 
to look considerably farther back. The portraits 
of Richard II offer a classic example; for his 
effigy in Westminster Abbey was ordered from 
Broker and Prest, coppersmiths, in 1395, five 
years before his death; and that this is a delib- 
erate, though stylized, attempt at a likeness is 
confirmed by two independent painted por- 
traits—the colossal throned whole-length, also 
in the Abbey, and the profile view included in 
the Wilton Diptych. 

Where painting is concerned, the earliest 
portraits are apt to be mere insets in religious 
compositions. The man who presented a 
picture to some religious institution would have 
himself painted, modestly adoring, in one 
corner. Thence gradually he “steals the 
picture,” until it is of him and of him alone. 





By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen 


Portrait at Windsor of HENRY VIII about 1536: Holbein 
; ** defined the King for posterity ” 


Despite the existence of the Wilton Diptych, 
the earlier phases of this evolution are barely 
represented in England. In the fifteenth 
century, the painted portrait was still a rarity; 
and so it remained until the first quarter of the 
sixteenth; England, being on the fringe of 
European civilization, was usually among the 
last to be affected by a new artistic fashion. 
Such portraits as appeared were closely related, 
in presentation, to the Netherlandish manner. 
A typical specimen, of unusually fine quality, 
is the portrait of Henry VII in the National 
Portrait Gallery, painted in 1505, probably by 
the visiting international court-painter, Michel 
Sittow. The King monopolizes the picture; but 
he is still smaller than life, and has the air of a 
lesser, though lively, saint in a niche—a rather 
mean St. Moneybags, notwithstanding the 
Golden Fleece about his neck. It is interesting 
to compare this image with the decisive square- 
chinned Renaissance prince whom the Italian 
sculptor Torrigiani, using the same material, 
created for the monarch’s tomb. 





Only with Holbein did the full impact of 
the High Renaissance vision of man come 
home to Englishmen—at any rate, to the 
English court; although it was not the court that 
Holbein.had originally visited. His first visit 
to England brought him into contact with the 
Humanist group gathered around Sir Thomas 
More, to whom he was recommended by his 
friend Erasmus. Henry VIII had so far failed 
to grasp the possibilities of self-aggrandisement 
that a first-class portrait-painter might offer 
him and, in his campaign of ostentation against 
Francis I, still relied upon more blatant effects, 
such as those that he employed in the splen- 
dours of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. It was 
not until some four years after Holbein had 
reached England for the second time, about 
1536, that Henry VIII consented to sit to him, 
But, when the artist died seven years later, he 
had defined the king for posterity. 

Although Holbein provides a composite 
portrait of an entire stratum of English society, 
and his name is sufficient to evoke a whole 
social period, he was a foreigner born and 
trained, as, indeed, for two hundred years were 
all the painters—with the single exception of 
Nicholas Hilliard, the Devonshire man — 
whose lifework summarizes an epoch. It was 
in Holbein’s time, too, that householders, 
although, even then, only the grandest, began 
to perceive that portraits were desirable house 
furniture. But, by the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
most of the functions of the portrait were well 
established—it contributed both to personal 
vanity and to the pride of lineage. By the end 
of the seventeenth century, most families of 
consequence had acquired the habit of preserv- 
ing the images of their more important members. 
Portraits of the great had additional value. 
They paved the way for royal marriage con- 
tracts—that they might be unreliable, Henry 
VIII discovered when Holbein’s stately Anne of 
Cleves materialized as “ the Flanders Mare ”— 
and they were sent abroad to allied sovereigns. 
They became part of the normal equipment of 
ambassadors; while, at home, aristocratic 
families bought, or more rarely were given, the 
royal portrait for their own houses. 

The réles that a portrait can play are legion, 
both in public and in private life; but it is time 
to enquire more closely into the relationship 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


‘* Eliza Triumphans,” engraving by W. Rogers, c. 1600: a portrait that “ escapes from 
the orthodox canon of post-Renaissance painting into the realms of heraldry and literature ” 


between the sitter and his image. Two opposite 
considerations, present in varying degrees, 
underlie the work of every portrait-painter. He 
wishes to produce, on the one hand, the 
accurate facsimile of an individual human body: 
on the other, to satisfy the contemporary con- 
ception of what the individual ought to look 
like. Holbein had pushed uncompromising 
naturalism as far as, perhaps, any artist of major 
stature has ever done—it is almost certain that 
he used some form of mechanical aid when 
taking his drawings from the life; but his suc- 
cessors in England preferred the somewhat 
more polite formulae of which Antonio Mor 
was the supreme exponent in Northern Europe, 
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and which were generally based on the dignified 
threequarter-length models established by 
Titian. Mor himself was in England briefly, 
about 1554, to paint Queen Mary; but the 
painters resident here in the sixties and seventies 
were for the most part uninspired and left us no 
more than a ghostly impression of those robust 
and dangerous individuals, the early Eliza- 
bethans. Yet their flatness and their insistence 
on pattern heralds the unique achievement of 
the late Elizabethan portrait-makers, who 
tend to subordinate the individual character of 
their subjects to a decorative ideal. This 
tendency may have been enforced by the Queen 
herself; for although, in practice, age had made 








By courtesy of the Countess Mountbatten 


“. . . High, proud faces . . 


. negligent elegance of 
posture.” 


The LORDS JOHN and BERNARD STUART by 
Van Dyck, 1689 


her appearance impossible to reconcile with 
any standard of physical beauty, in theory, as 
queen and votive deity of England, she was 
necessarily beautiful. The answer that artists 
found to this problem was, so to speak, 
Spenserian rather than Shakespearian—a visual 
demonstration by allegory. The Queen’s person 
is represented by a hooped, iron-boned costume 
of immense splendour, a wig of red-gold wire, 
and an unblemished and intrinsically meaning- 
less mask, her more spiritual aspect being in- 
dicated by a profusion of emblems: the sheathed 
sword, the olive branch, the pelican in its piety. 
Her portraits escape from the orthodox canon 
of post-Renaissance painting into the realms of 
heraldry and literature. Yet, as a distillation of 
regality, they have rarely been equalled; and 
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it is absurd to dismiss them as mere “ costume 
pieces.” This style emerges at its purest in an 
engraving by W. Rogers. Diluted, it appears in 
the majority of court-portraits and in Hilliard’s 
finest miniatures, where, leavened by his 
artistic genius and his subtle feeling for in- 
dividual character, it produced masterpieces of 
a more humane type. 

Parallel with the cultivation of this idealized 
style ran as ever the demand for lively likenesses 
in a more naturalistic manner; and about 1600 
society began to turn from Hilliard to a French- 
born miniaturist, Oliver. On the Continent, 
the frigid conventions of court-portraiture 
started to break up during the great thaw of the 
Baroque movement; and, in 1632, that learned 
and up-to-date connoisseur Charles I set it to 
work in England by introducing Van Dyck. 
In Elizabethan and Jacobean portraits, men 
inhabit airless niches, arranged for eternity with 
a little tomb-furniture—a tapestry, a table, or, 
perhaps, the cast shells of their armour on the 
floor. When Van Dyck appears, a window 
opens; curtains and clothes swirl in the breeze; 
and the sitters take their places in a palpable and 
breathing world. Yet, despite the skill with 
which he isolated character and likeness, and 
the liquid magic of his paint, Van Dyck’s people 
inhabit an artificial universe. With rare excep- 
tions, such as the Earl of Warwick, he painted 
only the closed circle of Charles’ and Henrietta 
Maria’s courtiers, and he tended to paint them 
as though in a masque, in impractical satins and 
draperies, in obsolete suits of armour, or dis- 
guised as shepherds and shepherdesses. These 
conventions, pervaded by the rhythm of Van 
Dyck’s style, provided themes on which English 
painting would continue to perform variations 
for another hundred years. A more down-to- 
earth view was expressed by the brilliant, short- 
lived English painter, William Dobson, who 
portrayed the embattled Royalists between 1642 
and 1646. His beefy, hard-drinking, yet still 
courtly men might easily sweat in battle; and 
his work bristles with practical modern fire- 
arms—a great rarity in Van Dyck. It was Van 
Dyck, however, who seemed to sum up the 
English aristocrat; and later generations were 
content to abide by—almost to live up to—Van 
Dyck’s definition: the sang-froid; the high, 
proud faces, melancholic and somehow veiled: 











By courtesy of the National Portrait Galler 


JOSEPH ADDISON, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 1646-1723, a painter who was, 
** at his best, a great and subtle portraitist ” 
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By courtesy of the Tate Gallery 


SAMUEL JOHNSON discoursing, by Sir Foshua Reynolds, 1723-92: “‘ the best of Reynolds’ 


” 


single portraits show us men and women in soliloquy 








LORD CHOLMONDELEY and his family, by William Hogarth, 1697-1764. 





By courtesy of the Marquess of Cholmondeley 


The conversation-piece 


displays the artist’s sitters in the domestic surroundings that they actually inhabited 


the disdainfully negligent elegance of posture. 
When, in their turn, the victorious Parlia- 
mentarians began to need state-portraits, it was 
the dead Van Dyck whom they remembered. 
This is a macabre episode in the history of the 
English portrait. To take but two examples 
from many, Robert Walker copies Van Dyck’s 
portrait of Charles I in armour, but sets on those 
headless shoulders the head of the regicide 
Ireton; while Van Dyck’s Duke of Hamilton 
(beheaded in 1649) afterwards provided the 
body for a head of Cromwell. 

The painter of the Restoration was Sir Peter 
Lely, whose early portraits were for long con- 
fused with those of Van Dyck. But by 1660 
he had established his own variant of the 
Baroque—fat, luscious, with an opulence much 
coarser than Van Dyck’s, yet sometimes vital. 
It was an apt instrument for at least a super- 
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ficial rendering of Charles II’s court, a far 
looser society than that of Charles I. The 
standard of beauty, and of dress or undress, 
was no longer set by the Queen, but by the 
King’s mistresses, who were painted endlessly, 
and widely known by copies and engravings of 
their portraits. Engraving in this country had 
by now reached a level of skill at which it could 
produce lively and lifelike portraits in quantity. 
The demand seems to have been considerable; 
and we read of Pepys hurrying eagerly to the 
engraver Faithorne’s shop, on the morning of 
publication of his print after Lely’s portrait of 
Lady Castlemaine as a Repentant Magdalene. 
The large and compelling Baroque style tended 
to drown individual niceties in the portrait. 
It veiled the body in swirling satins, and the 
face in undulating flesh. Abrupt concavities 
disturbed it; and lean male faces are plumped 








out by the addition of buxom curled wigs. 
Whereas Elizabethan painters appear, like 
Webster, to have seen “ the skull beneath the 
skin,” Lely was generally content with the ripe- 
ness of the exuberant flesh, and with the texture 
and movement of fine stuffs, whether they 
formed a bishop’s rochet or a courtesan’s gown. 
His is no longer the world of the courtly 
masque, but the very different world of the 
Restoration stage. His characters all wear fancy 
dress, except in the state portraits where they 
are graded exactly in rank by acreage of ermine. 
In Lely it is generally useless to seek indications 
of his sitters’ everyday existence. 

Only after the Revolution do men emerge 
from the tide of draperies in ordinary coats and 
waistcoats. This period—from 1685 to 1720— 
was the age of Sir Godfrey Kneller, at his best 
a great and subtle portraitist, but, in his average 
run-of-the-factory society portraits, a mass- 
purveyor of what are almost fashion-plates. 
The faces of his women are nearly identical— 
a smooth plain oval, with long eyes and a neatly 
standardized mouth; his men impenetrable as 
hermit-crabs within their wigs—writers, poli- 
ticians, scientists or whatever—all conforming 
to the then fashionable conception of the 
English Gentleman. Men’s wigs and women’s 
hair mount vertically; their bodies seem, on the 
whole, a little leaner; Kneller’s style, too, is 
leaner than Lely’s. We have reached the 
Augustan age. 

After Kneller’s death in 1723, the conven- 
tions he had established in formal society por- 
traiture—stiffened towards the end of the 
thirties by a little French chic—continued for 
some time to satisfy the painter’s clients. But 
new interests had already begun to stir—for 
example, in the portrait bust. During the 
twenties, marble busts in the Roman manner, 
severe, unwigged, with a hint of toga, first 
came into fashion, a symptom of the Vitruvian 
taste that flourished under Lord Burlington; 
until, by the forties, the bust-makers threatened 
the prosperity of the painters. More significant, 
however, was the appearance of the conversa- 
tion piece. Although the conversation piece has 
yet to be satisfactorily defined—it had rarely 
much to do with conversation—its importance 
is that it sets its subjects in a social context; 
we see them engagés, performing the actions of 
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everyday life. This type of group portrait had 
had a tremendous success in Holland during the 
previous century, in a bourgeois society whose 
dignity was not to be conveyed by the regalia 
of nobility or the sartorial conceits of courtiers, 
but by the air of solid prosperity with which the 
sitters occupied their compartments in space 
and time. Isolated examples occur in England 
during the seventeenth century; but the first 
indication of a sustained vogue took a rather 
different, but characteristically English, form 
—horse pictures. It is in the hunting- and 
paddock-scenes of Jan Wyck and of Wootton 
that some of the first English conversation 
pieces are to be found. Then, during the late 
twenties, the ordinary family conversation 
pieces came into sudden prominence, small- 
scale pictures to suit relatively unpretentious 
houses. In these paintings, the portrait at last 
ceases to be an effigy. Men and women are seen 
against the background of their homes engaged 
in their ordinary occupations, at some specific 
moment. Nor are these pictures merely por- 
traits of people, but include furniture, houses, 
horses and familiar landscapes. Hogarth and, 
later in the century, Stubbs were, of course, 
the great masters of the conversation piece from 
an artistic point of view, although Zoffany was 
unsurpassed as a cataloguer of worldly goods, 
and Arthur Devis had a unique charm. 

In the seventeen-thirties and -forties, a 
logical compromise had been reached between 
the divergent tendencies in society portraiture. 
It was the heyday age of Joseph Vanaken, the 
drapery painter, to whom at least eight of the 
leading portrait-painters sent work. They 
executed the heads, while Vanaken supplied 
bodies fashionably draped and arranged. 
Simultaneously there was a movement towards 
more informal portraiture, practised most 
brilliantly by Highmore and by Hogarth—in 
their single portraits as distinct from conversa- 
tion pieces. Their patrons came mostly from 
the middle class, from the painter’s own level; 
and their originality depends, for the most part, 
not on any revolutionary pictorial innovations, 
but on the warmth and often unflattering 
honesty of the painter’s approach. Once at 
least Hogarth combined this humane vision 
with a formal exercise in the grand manner—in 
his famous whole-length of the philanthropist 
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The Morning Walk, MR. AND MRS. HALLETT, by Thomas Gainsborough, 1727-88. ‘‘ For him’ 


> 


(so he declared), “‘ likeness was ‘ the principal beauty and intention of a portrait 
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Captain Coram, in the Foundling Hospital, the 
representation of an unpretentious, benign and 
generous English sea-captain in terms of a 
state-portrait. Hogarth based his design on a 
‘canvas by Rigaud, the French court-painter; 
and the result has rightly been described as 
“* one of the land-marks in British portraiture.” 
At the same time, Allan Ramsay, although he 
was also among Vanaken’s principal employers, 
widened the scope of the portrait by giving it a 
new, somewhat French, elegance and utilizing 
the studies he had made in Italy. 

For the art-historian, however, Highmore, 
Hogarth and Ramsay appear mainly as pre- 
cursors, preparing the way for the empire of 
Reynolds. Joshua Reynolds returned from 
Italy in 1752, aged 29; and, for almost forty 
years, he was to remain the dominant figure in 
British art. So far as style goes, his was a 
triumph of application rather than of invention 
or exploration—the application of the dis- 
coveries of the Old Masters to the British 
portrait. A portrait must also be a picture, a 
composition in colour and light and shade; and 
to the requirements of the picture the sitter 
must in a sense yield. Very often, in a portrait 
by Reynolds, we find that his sitter is not 
exactly in the middle of the canvas, his body 
perhaps being chopped off by the canvas’ edge. 
One of the results is an effect of immediacy. 
Titian and Vandyck, said Northcote, painted 
hours: Sir Joshua, moments. For him each 
portrait presented a fresh problem, not merely 
that of recording an individual facial likeness— 
at which he was notoriously unreliable—but of 
“ producing ” (to give the word its theatrical 
cennotation) a complete character in action. 
Whereas Hogarth’s conversation pieces show 
us a group in action, the best of Reynolds’ single 
portraits show men and women in soliloquy. 
Although, inevitably, considering his huge 
output, he often fell back on a stock solution, 
in his general variety and overall range he 
stands unsurpassed among all great portrait- 
painters. His rival, Gainsborough, in his oft- 
quoted ejaculation of envy—‘‘ Damn him, 
how various he is! ’’—recognized the essence 
of Reynolds’ genius. His range was reflected 
by his clientele. Urbane, largely aloof from 
politics, he was sought out by a remarkably 
large proportion of polite society—Goldsmith, 


Johnson, Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Gibbon, 
Burke, Bute, Charles James Fox, the Duchess 
of Devonshire and Kitty Fisher: the great 
soldiers and sailors, surgeons, courtiers, lawyers, 
the nobility, in fact, both of blood and of intel- 
ligence. He was also a man of letters, a social 
figure, and an organizer of great ability; one 
of the prime movers and First President of the 
Royal Academy, which established, as it were, 
a constitution and a bill-of-rights for artists. 

In sharp contrast to Sir Joshua, Gains- 
borough was still almost a tradesman, with few 
social or intellectual pretensions—‘‘ many a 
real genius is lost in the fictitious character of 
the Gentleman.” His two aims were to satisfy 
the customer—for him, likeness was “ the 
principal beauty and intention of a portrait ”— 
and, privately, to enjoy himself, to intoxicate 
himself almost with liquid paint. Though his 
emotion is sharper, his lyricism more intense, 
his range and weight are less than Reynolds’. 
Unlike Reynolds, he was famous for his skill 
in catching a likeness; yet, now that his sitters 
have gone down into the grave, it is Reynolds 
who presents us with the rounder, more con- 
vincing characterization, while Gainsborough’s 
men and women tend to merge one into the 
other, veiled, as it were, by the brilliance of 
his style. 

The last half of the eighteenth century is the 
classic age of English portraiture. In addition to 
Gainsborough and Reynolds, it produced 
Romney, and a host of lesser society portrait 
painters of considerable competence, besides 
Zoffany’s conversation pieces and the factual, 
yet timeless, country-life conversations of 
Stubbs. It also produced Cosway’s negligently 
kempt miniatures, perfect reflectors of Regency 
dandies and beauties, together with the sil- 
houettists, the “ poor man’s miniaturists,” who 
caught the shadow cast on a blind, and whose 
mechanical devices, pantograph and prosopo- 
graphia, anticipated the arrival of the camera. 
As a counterblast to the society portrait—an 
instrument for enhancing the individual—this 
period saw the rise of the personal caricature, 
established in popular favour not so much by 
Hogarth, whose satire was largely impersonal, 
as by the caricaturists of the next generation, 
above all by the great Gillray. Although he 
might sell his services to a party, Gillray was 
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THE HUNTER SISTERS, by John Singer Sargent, 1856-1925, whose “ iron digestion was capable 
of assimilating the visual and formal discoveries of the Impressionists . . .”’ 


acutely alive to the ridiculous side, whatever 
his party, of any human being: his bottom-less 
Pitt is as convincing as his Charles James Fox 
sans-culottes. | Gillray often supported his 
caricature by basing his designs on heroic 
exemplars of the grand manner, Fuseli, with 
his horrid romantic grandiosity, being naturally 
a favourite source; and Gillray’s rendering of 
Emma Hamilton, bewailing the departure 
of Nelson in gesture lifted from Reynolds’ 


Death of Dido, is a healthy antidote to the 
glamour so often bestowed on the subject by 
Romney. 

The mantle of Reynolds, together, it is 
said, with his blessing, descended in the early 
1790’s upon the young Thomas Lawrence, an 
artist of narrower shoulders, who allied clever 
showmanship to great elegance and technical 
brilliance. Lawrence covered the Regency and 
the Napoleonic wars; and, as a painter of spot- 





lit triumph, whether the triumph be that of 
the splendidly accoutred beauty, a fashionable 
youth or a famous war-leader, starred with 
decorations, be has had few rivals. His char- 
acters have not the rotundity of Reynolds’; but 
he has a new romantic bravura, a refined echo 
of the pictorial Sturm und Drang that Fuseli 
had brought to England from the Continent. 
Lawrence was the last great portrait-painter 
with whose name one can label an age. Yet a 
whole stratum of polite society, which Reynolds 
had captured, slipped through Lawrence’s net. 
The contemplative poets are always elusive; 
but almost the whole of the great Romantic 
literary movement eluded him, including even 
Byron. Meanwhile, the talent of English paint- 
ing was turning towards other fields. In 1820, 
when Lawrence still had ten years to live, Blake 
was completing the etching of his ferusalem, 
Turner was in his tremendous prime, and 
Constable had just turned the corner into his 
maturity. There were no comparable stars 
arising in portraiture. 

The history of portraiture in the nineteenth 
century remains largely unexplored. The 
demand for portraits was as great as ever. It was 
supplied by the fol- 
lowers of Lawrence, 
running sometimes very 
prettily to seed, as in 
the watercolours of 
A. E. Chalon, and, in 
court circles, by the 
hard polished German 
academism of the inter- 
national court-painter 
Winterhalter, or by the 
more Italian academism 
of painters like Hayter 
and Partridge. Wilkie 
retained something of 
Lawrence’s verve; but, 
when we come to 
the formal academic 





portraits of Sir Francis Grant and of the later 
Millais, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
separate the history of portraiture from that of 
costume. The introduction of the camera, in 
the 1840’s, might have relaxed the sitter’s insist- 
ence on a tight yet kind likeness in their paint- 
ings. Unfortunately it did not, and fashionable 
painters still seem doomed to challenge hope- 
lessly the photograph. The effigy returned 
with a vengeance; the era of the presentation- 
portrait began; and the Academy was filled 
with the stiff figures of elder statesmen, alder- 
men, prosperous painters, masters of fox 
hounds, commissioned by committees. More 
than a handful of British portraits, artistically 
speaking great, have been left us by the nine- 
teenth century; but they were not the work of 
professional portrait-painters, so much as 
private documents, records of the painter’s 
family and friends. Two exceptions must, 
however, be noted. The first is George 
Frederick Watts, a portraitist of mental achieve- 
ment, who selected his sitters from among the 
great men of his age (chosen according to his 
own severe taste) and bequeathed their like- 
nesses, as a kind of Pantheon, to the National 
Portrait Gallery. In 
technique, he was a 
master, but a master in 
a style that, on the Con- 
tinent, had already gone 
out of fashion. For a 
master of the portrait 
with an iron digestion 
capable of assimilating 
in some degree the 
visual and formal dis- 
coveries of the Impres- 
sionists and their suc- 
cessors, we had to await 
the appearance of an 
American artist, John 
Singer Sargent, in the 
year 1884. 
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The photographer follows the portrait-painter: MRS. 
DUCKWORTH, /ater MRS. LESLIE STEPHEN, by Mrs. 
J. M. Cameron 
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Trafalgar: 


THE 150th ANNIVERSARY 


The Victory at Gibraltar after the battle. 





By courtesy of the National Maritime Museum 


From a painting by Clarkson Stanfield 


On the morning of October 21st, 1805, Nelson’s crushing defeat of the combined 
naval forces of France and Spain won for Britain an unchallenged 
mastery of the seas that was to last for over a hundred years. 


By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


““ wT IS ONLY NECESSARY FOR ME,” wrote 
Joseph de Maistre when adumbrating a 
theory of history later adopted by Tolstoy, 

“to cite for you those modern battles, famous 

battles, of which the memory will never perish, 

battles which have changed the face of Europe, 

which were only lost because such or such a 

man believed they were lost. It is morale 

which loses battles, and it is morale which 
wins them.” 

Trafalgar, as mucu as Austerlitz, is an 
admirable illustration of this view. On two 


-could be taken with impunity. 
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critical occasions, Admiral Villeneuve, over 
conscious of the weakness of his fleet, turned 
back from what he had set out to do, thereby 
delivering himself into the hands of an enemy 
whose morale was such that enormous risks 
Perdidos, 
exclaimed a Spanish captain, as he turned his 
men up to prayers when Villeneuve ordered 
the Combined Fleet to wear in succession on 
the morning of October 21st, 1805. At the 
same moment an English seaman, peering out 
of one of the gunports of the Victory, saw “ the 





Trafalgar, from a painting by Nicholas Pocock. 


By permission of the Earl of Gainsborough 
This view, from the head of the French line, 


shows Nelson’s column on the right, as it broke the line, and Collingwood’s column advancing 
in the distance 


French and Spanish fleets like a great wood on 
our lee bow which cheered the hearts of every 
British tar like lions anxious to be at it.” 

What actually happened at Trafalgar ? 
The battle is a fascinating example of some of 
the difficulties of writing naval history. Eye- 
witness reports of such events are notoriously 
misleading, and even more so are post-facto 
reminiscences seeking to vindicate or glorify 
a survivor’s actions. Individual impressions 
give isolated view-points that have to be related 
to others. Contemporary plans provide con- 
ventional diagrams, not plotted courses, thus 
giving more order to the fleets than they actually 
possessed. Added to such difficulties are the 
discrepancies between the times and positions 
in different logs, which, in the heat or expect- 
ancy of action, cannot be written up as 
accurately as they would under other circum- 
stances. Nor is such evidence easy to correlate, 
since there was often a discrepancy between 
the time kept by an officer’s watch and that 


given by the ship’s bell. Moreover, on October 
21st, 1805, French time was half an hour ahead 
of English time, and some of the ships in 
Nelson’s fleet had adopted the recent change 
from the nautical day (running from noon to 
noon) to the civil day (running from midnight 
to midnight), while others had not. Even when 
the task of correlation is completed, that of 
interpretation begins. Since we do not know 
what passed in Nelson’s mind during the last 
hours in which he led his ships into battle, we 
have to infer reasons for the extraordinary 
course steered by the Victory. 

What is usually called the campaign of 
Trafalgar—Villeneuve’s escape to the West 
Indies and Nelson’s fruitless‘ chase—does not 
concern us here. The story really begins when 
the French admiral made his first fatal decision. 
He had left Corunna on August roth, as he told 
the Minister of Marine, intending “ to make for 
Brest or Cadiz according to circumstances.” 
Five days later, he turned south to Cadiz at 
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the very same time as Nelson joined Cornwallis’ 


fleet off Brest. As he rightly suspected the 
existence of a superior force to the north of 
him, Villeneuve dared not force the action 
which Napoleon thought would facilitate the 
escape of Ganteaume from Brest, thus enabling 
both fleets to come up Channel to cover the 
invasion army assembled at Boulogne and 
elsewhere. “ The fear of Nelson has got the 
upper hand of him,” sneered the general in 
command of the troops on board. But there is 
no reason to doubt Villeneuve’s courage. The 
truth of the matter was as he reported : “ Our 
naval tactics are antiquated. We know nothing 
but how to place ourselves in line, and that is 
just what the enemy wants.” Once at Cadiz 
he was safe, but he was closely blockaded, and 
he had thrown away the last chance of imple- 
menting Napoleon’s strategy to invade these 
islands. The battle fought in October did not, 
therefore, save Britain from invasion because 
the Emperor, on account of Villeneuve’s action 
in August, had already changed his plans. 

Napoleon’s strength as a commander was 
his ability at any given moment to have more 
than one plan up his sleeve. Even while he was 
still ordering his admirals in hysterical terms 
to leave port immediately (forgetting that 
contrary winds and blockading forces might 
make this impossible), he was also deciding to 
change his strategic objective. In a remarkable 
letter to Talleyrand dated August 23rd he 
writes : “If my fleet follows its instructions, 
joins the squadron from Brest and enters the 
Channel, there is still time : I shall be master of 
England. But if my admirals hesitate [and 
Villeneuve, though Napoleon did not yet know 
it, was already at Cadiz] in that case I shall 
turn to the most urgent need. I strike my 
camps ”—in order to march on Austria and 
defeat her before she was fully prepared. This, 
we know, he achieved when Mack’s army 
surrendered at Ulm the day before the battle 
of Trafalgar. 

It was Pitt’s diplomatic offensive in building 
up the Third Coalition that forced Napoleon 
to take this line of action, not the inefficiency 
of his admirals, as he liked to believe. In this 
sense the strategic significance of Trafalgar is 
that it was an offensive action designed to 
frustrate the Emperor’s campaign in central 





Europe, not a defensive action that destroyed 
the threat of the invasion of Britain. In the 
view of the the British government, Nelson’s 
task off Cadiz was to safeguard the expedi- 
tionary force under General Craig, which had 
reached Malta with the intention of co-operat- 
ing with Russian forces in the Adriatic in an 
attack on Italy. Needless to say, Nelson inter- 
preted his duty as the destruction, not the con- 
tainment, of the enemy fleet and laid his plans 
accordingly. But he would never have suc- 
ceeded had not Napoleon forced the Combined 
Fleet to leave port in order to further his 
designs in the Mediterranean, designs that he 
had been compelled to undertake by the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Russian alliance in July, 
the despatch of Craig’s force and the invitation 
to Austria to join the third of the unlucky 
coalitions which marked the progress of those 
wars. 
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From a plan by Rear Admiral A, H. Taylor 
Nelson’s and Collingwood’s two-pronged attack on the 
northward-bound Franco-Spanish fleet 





By courtesy of the National Maritime Museum 


NELSON down on the quarterdeck of the Victory, from a painting by Denis Dighton. MIDSHIPMAN 
POLLARD is replying to the shot. CAPTAIN HARDY (in cocked hat) stands to the right. Seamen are 
working twelve-pounder guns, marines firing over a breastwork of hammocks 


On August 26th, Napoleon ordered the 
Grand Army to march. On September 2nd, 
Nelson, on leave in England, heard that Vil- 
leneuve had reached Cadiz. On September 
14th, he sailed from Portsmouth to take over 
the command from Collingwood, and on the 
same day Napoleon ordered Villeneuve into 
the Mediterranean to carry reinforcements to 
Naples. It was in obedience to these orders 
(and to avoid being superseded by Rosily, 
whom the Emperor thought would prove a 
more vigorous commander) that Villeneuve 
struggled out of port on October roth, in an 
attempt to pass the straits of Gibraltar. 

This was exactly what Nelson had hoped 
he would do, ever since his arrival off Cadiz 
on September 28th. For three weeks he had 
concealed his force over the horizon, “ for I 
much fear that if the enemy know of our 
increased numbers, we shall never see them out 
of Cadiz.” Such had always been his blockad- 


ing policy. It was a dangerous policy under the 
unpredictable hazards of warfare under sail, 
and on more than one occasion the enemy had 
given him the slip. But now an efficient 
observation squadron of frigates under Captain 
Blackwood in the Euryalus cruised constantly 
off Cadiz. When Villeneuve came out on 
October 19th, Nelson (at that moment 50 miles 
to the westward) was promptly informed and 
the signal was made : “ General Chase SE.” 
The French admiral had taken this oppor- 
tunity because he knew that six line of battle 
ships had been detached from the British fleet 
to escort a convoy through the straits. But he 
sailed with a heavy heart. The minutes of a 
council of war record that all his captains 
“ recognized that the ships of the Allied [i.e., 
Napoleonic] nations were for the most part 
badly manned from the weakness of their 
crews ; that several of these ships had never 
yet been able to exercise their people at sea.” 
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Had it not been for the desperate courage with 
which these same ships were fought on October 
21st, it would seem that the battle was lost 
before it was fought. 

How different was the state of the British 
fleet! It would be incorrect to assume that 
Nelson had under his command the original 
“band of brothers” whom he had led to 
victory at the Nile (from which battle Vil- 
leneuve’s was the only ship to escape). Only 
eight of those heroes were among the twenty- 
seven captains he now commanded, but such 
was his inspiring power of leadership that a 
new band had been formed during the short 
time he had been in command of the fleet. 
“We cannot miss getting hold of the enemy,” 
he told Blackwood in a recently printed letter, 
“and I will give them such a shaking as they 
have never yet experienced, at least I will lay 
down my life in the attempt.” So careful had 
been his preparations that his second-in- 
command could grumble when the famous 
signal “England Expects . . .” was shown, 
“What is Nelson signalling about ? We all 
know what we have to do.” 

For weeks he had been turning over in his 
mind what he called “ the Nelson touch.” The 
germ of this highly original mode of attack 
appears in a conversation he had with Admiral 
Keats while on leave : “ With the remaining 
part of the fleet formed in two lines [the third 
squadron which he envisaged never material- 
ized] I shall go at them at once, if I can, about 
one-third of their line from the leading ship. 
I think it will surprise and confound the enemy. 
They won’t know what I am about. It will 
bring on a pell-mell battle, and that is what I 
want.” In subsequent conversations with his 
captains, these tactics were elaborated and put 
on paper in the famous Memorandum dated 
October 9th. Unfortunately, this document is 
so obscure in its wording, and so far removed 
from what eventually occurred, that argument 
has raged for a century as to what it means and 
how far it was in fact adopted. Were these 
tactics, as some have argued, the worst that 
could be devised ? They were certainly so 
extraordinary that a committee had to be set 
up by the Admiralty in 913 to find out exactly 
what happened by plotting the course of every 
ship involved. 


The truth is that it was the spirit rather than 
the letter of the Memorandum that counted in 
the event. Without entering into the details of 
this vexed question, it is sufficient to note 
Collingwood’s interpretation of Nelson’s inten- 
tions in a private letter written two months 
afterwards : “Lord Nelson determined to 
substitute for exact order an impetuous attack 
in two distinct bodies. The weather line he 
commanded, and left the lee line totally to my 
direction. He had assigned the points to be 
attacked.” With this general plan in mind, the 
vital sentence of the Memorandum is that in 
which Nelson insists that “ no captain can do 
very wrong if he places his Ship alongside that 
of an Enemy.” 

Since he was the embodiment of the offensive 
spirit, and since he was a man who did not 
know the meaning of fear, Nelson staked every- 
thing on speed, surprise and massed fire power. 
If Collingwood attacked and contained the 
rear, he himself could cut and break the centre 
before the van had time to come to its assistance. 
Guessing that the enemy’s morale was low, and 
his seamanship and gunnery worse, Nelson 
would lead the attack himself (an unusual posi- 
tion ‘for a commander-in-chief), posting his 
most powerful three-deckers at the head of a 
line which thus became a heavily weighted 
spear rather than the formal line-ahead forma- 
tion. Their impact would settle the business 
soon enough. But in the days of warfare under 
sail, everything depended on the state of the 
wind. The order of battle would have to be 
adapted to the circumstances of the weather. 
That is why Nelson gave his captains full scope 
for their initiative, once they had been imbued 
with his own fearless spirit. 

At daylight on October 21st, the two fleets 
were converging within nine miles of each 
other. Both were heading SE for the straits, 
and neither was in any distinguishable order 
because of light airs and thick rainy weather. 
One French observer says the British were 
first seen in line abreast ;. sams ordre, says 
another. Soon they were seen to divide into 
two groups “without formation.” There 
being a light WNW wind, the process was so 
slow that it took twelve minutes to cover a 
thousand yards. By 10.30 the groups had 
“merged into two columns, making the one 
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Seamen on the Victory, from portraits by Burnet : (left) TOM ALLEN, 
Nelson’s coxswain, (right) JOE BROWN 


for the centre (Nelson’s) and the other for the 
rear division (Collingwood’s).” In face of this 
slowly approaching menace, Villeneuve felt 
increasingly uncomfortable. Cape Trafalgar 
was about 12 miles off under his lee ; a storm 
threatened ; the airs were so light that his 
ships could maintain no tautness of line ; it 
seemed obvious that Nelson intended to cut 
him off from Cadiz, 15 miles away. So, for the 
second time, he made a fatal move. At 08.00 
he signalled for his whole fleet to wear in suc- 
cession in order to regain his base before it 
was too late. “‘ The fleet is doomed,” muttered 
a Spanish captain, “ the French admiral does 
not understand his business. He has com- 
promised us all.” 

Doomed it was, because in executing this 
manoeuvre the fleet lost all semblance of order. 
It now formed, said Collingwood, “ a crescent 
convexing to leeward.” It was just the forma- 
tion he desired, so he pressed on under full sail 





in a line of bearing—an echelon formation 
which would bring each ship successively 
abreast of an opponent. At 11.45 the Royal 
Sovereign was fired on and ten minutes later 
she replied with devastating effect on the 
Spanish three-decker Santa Ana. 

“See how that noble fellow Collingwood 
carries his ship into action !”’ said Nelson to 
Hardy, as the eight ships of the lee division 
began to engage sixteen opponents. It was 
twenty minutes before his own division made 
contact, and what passed through his mind 
during that tense period has been the subject 
of a hundred pens. All we know is that he was 
extremely nervous. Well he might be, for 
what makes the track of the Victory so extra- 
ordinary is that it seems to break all the laws 
of war. When ships fired broadside it was of 
fundamental importance to avoid “ having the 
T crossed” by an opponent ; that is, it was 
considered fatal to approach, at right angles 
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two or more 100-gun ships, which could thus 
bring 50 guns each to bear. Yet the Victory 
(100 guns), with two other three-deckers 
Temeraire (98) and Neptune (98) close on her 
stern quarters, appears to have done just that. 
With bands playing “Rule Britannia” and 
“Britons strike home,” Nelson bore slowly 
down on the largest ship in the world, the 
Spanish four-decker Santissima Trinidad (120). 
When she and other ships opened fire on him 
at 11.50 he altered course down the line 
searching for Villeneuve’s flagship, the Bucen- 
taure (80), though the enemy’s fire had already 
knocked away the Victory’s mizen topmast and 
her wheel, stripped a hundred yards of foresail 
canvas off the mast and killed or wounded 
some fifty men on deck. “ At 12.04,” runs the 
Master’s log, “ open’d fire on the enemy’s van 
in passing down their line. At 12.20, in attempt- 


ing to pass through the enemy’s line, fell on 
board the roth and 11th ships of the enemy’s 
line, when the action became general.” 

What had happened was that the gallant 
Captain Lucas of the Redoubtable (74), seeing 
that Nelson intended to break the line astern 
of the Bucentaure, had pushed up so close that 
his bowsprit touched the taffrail of the French 
flagship. Since the gap was closed, Nelson 
remarked to Hardy as he ordered the helm 
hard aport, “I cannot help it: it does not 
signify which one we run on board of—take 
your choice.” As the Victory thrust through 
the French line, a 68-lb. carronade shattered 
the stern windows of the Bucentaure and a 
double-shotted broadside raked her decks with 
terrifying effect. Equally terrible was the 
execution done on board the Redoubtable on her 
starboard side. With their yards locked in- 
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The middle deck of the Victory as it is today, showing the officers’ 
wardroom at the stern 
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extricably, the Victory and the Redoutable 
drifted together to leeward. At 01.35 a sharp- 
shooter stationed in the tops of the French ship 
shot Nelson at a range of only fifteen yards. 
While the dying admiral was carried below, 
every ship in the British fleet, except for one 
or two in the extreme rear, found an opponent. 
Nelson had rightly judged that the weight of 
the impact of his three three-deckers would so 
disorganize the French that a victory would 
have been won before their unengaged van 
could tack to the succour of the disordered 
remainder. To their eternal discredit, many of 
Dumanoir’s ships refused to obey his signal to 
this effect and ran back to Cadiz. The rest of 
the fleet, as Collingwood stated in his despatch, 
“fought with a gallantry highly honourable 
to their Officers ; but the attack on them was 
irresistible.” So, in the naive words of the 
Victory’s log, “ partial firing continued until 
04.30, when a Victory having been reported to 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Nelson, K.B., and 
Commander-in-Chief, he died of his wound.” 
The storm which he had predicted broke 
that evening. It raged for three days upon the 
shattered ships with such violence that, as 
Collingwood told the First Lord, only the hand 
of God prevented their total ruin : “ when all 
human efforts seemed to be in vain, the wind 
came suddenly round from WSW to SSE.” 
Most of the eighteen prizes were lost, though 






four ships that had escaped defeat were captured 
a fortnight later. Napoleon’s fleet of 33 ships 
had, in effect, ceased to exist. Of Nelson’s 27, 
half had been rendered unseaworthy, but the 
remainder were soon off Cadiz again on their 
old blockading station. The disparity of 
casualties suffered is sufficient indication of the 
superiority of the British attack : 450 lost their 
lives in Nelson’s fleet, and some 4,700 in 
Villeneuve’s. 

The results of the victory, which, we now 
know, won for Britain the unchallenged mastery 
of the seas for over a century, were not im- 
mediately apparent in the winter of 1805. 
When people’ in London heard the news on 
November 6th—so slowly did news travel in 
those days—it was the death of Nelson, not the 
destruction of the Combined Fleet, which 
struck them most. When Pitt himself died a 
fortnight after Nelson’s funeral, he died in 
despair at the ruin of the Third Coalition 
wrought by Napoleon at Ulm and Austerlitz. 
But there was no need to roll up the map of 
Europe. What was to develop over the next 
ten years was the classic struggle for the 
mastery of the continent between a dominant 
land power and a dominant sea power, a struggle 
to be repeated on a yet vaster scale in the 
Second World War. In the end it was sea 
power which prevailed, the sea power which 
had been won for us by Nelson at Trafalgar. 


By courtesy of the 
National Maritime 


NELSON in Dresden, 1801, by ¥. H. Schmidt 
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Annals of the Poor 


By courtesy of the 
British Museum 


Taken from the Records 
of a Hertfordshire Village 


By C. M. MATTHEWS 


HE POOR MAY BE ALWAYS WITH US, but 
different ages have treated them very 
differently. In the Middle Ages the 
religious houses were the chief agents of 
charity and when they were dissolved the 
problem, always acute, grew alarming. After 
some ineffective legislation, the great Poor Law 
of Elizabeth was enacted in 1601, which clearly 
and forcibly made each parish responsible for 
its own poor through its Vestry, which was to 
appoint “ overseers” each year from among 
its inhabitants to superintend the work. This 
parochial system lasted with little change, 
except such as was intended to enforce it more 
rigorously, until within a year or two of Queen 
Victoria’s accession. It is the object of this 
article to see how it worked, not in England as 
a whole, but in one small village which may be 
taken as typical of many such.’ 
The parish is Great Amwell in Hertfordshire, 
lying on the west bank of the River Lea between 
Hoddesdon and Ware. It was always fairly 


1For details of Poor Law Legislation I am 
indebted to “‘ The Parish Chest” by W. E. Tate. 


large in area, though small in population. A 
hearth tax list of 1665 shows 135 householders, 
including those too poor to pay. The census of 
1800 shows surprisingly little change. It gives 
140 houses (§ unoccupied), housing 162 
families with a total population of 772. Until 
almost the end of the period in question, there 
was no great- house such as would diffuse 
prosperity, though there were always five or 
six gentlemen of moderate means. It was, in 
fact, an ordinary village, though a charming 
one. 

Nor is Amwell unusual in its records, 
though more fortunate than some. I have used 
principally the registers, the Vestry books and 
miscellaneous bills from the parish chest. 
These last two classes date only from the mid- 
eighteenth century, but the first volume of the 
register is exceptional, in that it was kept from 
1599 to 1657 by a delightfully garrulous vicar, 
Thomas Hassall, whose entries give a detailed 
picture of his parishioners and the way they 
lived. I have also used the sessions books 
from the County records. 





There was one feature of this parish always 
at variance with its quiet agricultural nature. 
This was the great highway from London to 
the North which passed through it, bringing a 
stream: of travellers of all sorts, who hardly 
noticed Amwell as they passed, but yet in- 
fluenced its life. At its northern and southern 
ends, the parish embraced a few houses each of 
Ware and Hoddesdon, and these were mostly 
inns to accommodate the travellers, but half 
way between these two the village of Amwell 
proper seems to hide itself from the highway 
down a lane that is still narrow and green today. 
There were never more than four or five houses 
on the highway where it passes over Amwell 
hill and where this lane branches off. 

A study of the records reveals at once the 
great drawback of the parochial system. This 
was the difficulty of deciding in a vast number 
of cases to what parish a pauper belonged and 
the added difficulty of getting him to it. Every 
village had its own necessitous people to whom 
it recognized a duty, but scattered over the 
roads of England was a multitude of vagrants, 
beggars and incompetent persons who did not 
definitely belong anywhere. Every parish tried 
to resist responsibility for any of these, and in 
the great effort of warding off the homeless 
poor, the true duty of relieving their wants was 
often neglected. A system grew up in support 
of the Poor Law by which homeless persons 
were examined by magistrates, their place of 
“settlement ” determined (i.e., the parish to 
which they legally belonged), and passes given 
them to show the overseers of each parish on 
the way. The overseers, with the aid of the 
constable, were supposed to give them bare 
necessities, and a whipping if they were classi- 
fied as vagrants, and pass them on to the next 
parish. As likely as not when they reached their 
destination the place in question would 
repudiate the “settlement” and send them 
somewhere else. The attempt to get all the 
poor into their right places was a hopeless task, 
and according to the records of this one parish 
the stream of homeless humanity continued to 
flow along the roads throughout the period. 

This ‘system of “ passing on the poor” 
induced a dreadful callousness in overseers. 
Their object always seems to have been to get 
rid of their charges as fast as possible. If one 


of them seemed likely to die, or have a baby, 
that was all the more reason for hurrying him 
or her over the parish boundary. Here is an 
example from the Amwell register : 


1711 George Page was (to their shame be it 
recorded) removed out of Broxbourne 
Parish by their officers to prevent charge, 
in a wheelbarrow into this att the point of 
death for he Dyed in it. 


Such incidents made bad blood between 
villages and there is evidence that Great 
Amwell was often in dispute with its neighbours 
about “the conveying of criples and the 
passing of rogues.” 

The narrow outlook of parishes was actually 
supported by a section of the Poor Law for- 
bidding newcomers to settle anywhere or even 
stay with friends or relatives unless they could 
prove ample means of support. This was in 
order to prevent their staying long enough to 
be entitled to a settlement, and then perhaps 
“* coming on the parish.” There are many cases 
in the sessions books of overseers complaining 
that someone is “ harbouring inmates,” and of 
the justices issuing “‘ a removal order.” There 
is also the case of Will Holland, a small farmer, 
whose cottage stood by the highway on Amwell 
Hill, and who was indicted before the justices 
for “relieving vagrants” in 1641. Unfor- 
tunately the sentence is not recorded. 

But perhaps the most notable manifestation 
of the parochial outlook was the mass of litiga- 
tion that all parishes indulged in about paupers’ 
settlements. As the eighteenth century 
advanced, law-cases increased beyond the 
bounds of reason. Whenever a village appealed 
to the justices that some poor family had 
originated in another parish and must be 
removed there, the other parish would appeal 
against the removal, and the case would drag 
on interminably. By the middle of the century 
printed forms were available to fill up the 
particulars, and enough money was spent on 
any one case to have supported the poor people 
concerned for years. Great Amwell entered 
into these legal contests as vigorously as any- 
where else. To give only one example, Grace 
Pearman, a servant in Amwell, became infirm 
and unable to work. Previously she had been 
employed successively in three other parishes. 
The overseers of Amwell tried-to prove that 
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From an aquatint in Hertfordshire County Hall 


Great Amwell and the Lea: an early nineteenth-century view 


she and her young child belonged to each of 
these in turn. When one defeated them, they 
tackled another. The case went on for two 
years (1698-1700), adjourned from court to 
court till finally it came before the Lord Chief 
Justice, who decreed that Amwell was 
responsible. 

So far we have dealt only with the poor that 
our village did not care for, and from the 
records they certainly seem to have taken up a 
disproportionate amount of the overseers’ 
energies. We turn now to the regular parish 
poor who were accepted. It seems that the 
village made a real effort to look after its own. 
In Thomas Hassall’s register, we catch a 
glimpse of them at once. There were Alms- 
houses on the edge of Hoddesdon, bequeathed 
under a pious fifteenth-century will for five 
poor families. In Hassall’s time they were 
clearly being used more as a general poor- 
house, as is shown by such entries as “ a young 
childe putt into the Almshouse,” or “a poor 
orphant kept in the Almshowse.” In the first 
thirty years from the death of Elizabeth, he 


 “ a poore owlde blinde widdowe, 


mentions twenty-nine people as dying there 
(with twenty-three different surnames). He 
has his descriptive phrase for each of them, 
” * an auntient 
mayden,” and “a hagge of the Almshouses.” 
These are distinct from the almsmen (or 
women) who were supported in their own 
cottages or with neighbours, as for example, in 
1634, “‘ Millicent Mills an aged widdowe kept 
of the almes of this pishe buried from Will 
Holland’s where shee was kept.” I choose this 
one out of many, as it gives another glimpse of 
good Will Holland who got into trouble for 
helping vagrants. 

It is clear from Hassall’s evidence that in 
spite of the stringent laws against beggars, 
Amwell contributed its own quota of them to 
the highway. These are among the burials : 


1619 Thomas Hartley an owld man who begged 
on Amwell Hill. 

1628 Amye Harth an Olde poor woman yat 
begged at the hill. 

1629 Thomas Brittell a poor olde lame man who 
begged at Amwell hill. 


and in the same category, I am sure, was : 
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By courtesy of the Vicar, Great Amwell 
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Official report on the “voluntary Examination of 
Frances Smith,” about to become an unmarried mother 


George Soveraigne, an owlde man, a bagpipe 

player of no certagne dwellinge. 

It seems that the poor could beg with impunity 
within their own parish, but woe betide them 
if they strayed over its boundary. 

The trouble about the Almshouses was that 
they were situated at “ Hoddesdon end,” right 
on the edge of Broxbourne parish. (Hoddesdon 
was not a parish in those days.) Broxbourne 
was richer and more influential than Amwell, 
and Hassall, writing in about 1650, says “‘ as to 
the Almshouses, Broxbourne hath wrested 
them from Amwell, so we are satisfied, they 
being better lost than founde.” It sounds as if 
they had given him much worry during his 
half-century in charge. 


The almshouses being lost, Amwell had to 
make other arrangements. There is a shortage 
of records at this point, but early in the next 
century it had its own workhouse for the poor, 
no longer in debatable territory, but near the 
middle of the parish in a green leafy lane just 
off the highroad. 

After 1744 the Vestry books are complete, 
and from them we get a picture of the men who 
ruled this little world of seven hundred souls, 
the Vestry. All present at its meetings signed 
the book, and there were generally a dozen or 
twenty of them. Their signatures show their 
mixed social status, the flowing hands of the 
two or three gentlemen, the business-like signa- 
tures of the brewer from Hoddesdon (the only 
industry represented except agriculture) and 
one or two innkeepers, the large childish efforts 
of most of the farmers, and the marks of six or 
seven who felt well qualified to manage the 
affairs of the village, even though they could 
not write. John Pallett, for instance, who was 
churchwarden for nearly fifty years and a great 
power in the Vestry, always made his mark. 
One wonders how he kept the accounts which 
were a major part of his duty. 

Many of these men had ridden several miles 
from scattered farms, and a vestry meeting 
was Clearly a social gathering as well as a matter 
of business. It was held in the vicarage, but 
frequently “‘ adjourned to the Quart Pot,” the 
little inn opposite the church, later renamed the 
“ George IV.” The Vestry books contain only 
matters of business, but old bills from the 
parish chest show the meetings in a more 
mellow light. Here is one from about 1800 : 


x a, 4, 

at Vestry 5 6 

Ditto April 18 Beer oS 6 
dressing 7% 

sauce 5 oO 
Bread, cheese and Butter 7 «6 
puddings 7 6 

at Vestry a 3 
439 


Settled Jan. 22nd. 

The Vestry had other things to consider 
besides the poor. It appointed churchwardens, 
and surveyors of the highways, as well as over- 
seers, and was in charge of the fabric of the 
church, and numerous other matters. In many 
villages the Vestry elected the constable, but 
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in Great Amwell the Manor court retained that 
right until well into the nineteenth century. 
This consisted of almost exactly the same 
people meeting at the Manor House (Amwell- 
bury) instead of the vicarage, which was just as 
well, for the constable worked largely under 
the Vestry. It is not always appreciated how 
very local our government was until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. Matters which 
are now dealt with by enormous government 
departments, with armies of paid officials, were 
then managed by these unpaid amateurs con- 
ferring in parsonage and farmhouse over their 
mugs of beer. 

But among the Vestry’s occupations the care 
of the poor loomed far the largest, and it fills 
about eighty per cent of the Vestry books. In 
that period children were more liable to be left 
destitute than now, for men and women in 
their prime were more apt to be carried off by 
what Hassall calls “‘ a sudain burninge feaver,” 
and as there was no insurance and farm 
workers could seldom save much, whole families 
were often left unexpectedly without means of 
support. Let us, for a moment, look back to an 
example of this before the passing of the Poor 
Law. In 1567 Thomas Smith, a small farmer, 
with a few acres in an outlying part of Amwell, 
lay dying. His wife had died three weeks before, 
and he had at least five children under the age 
of seven. His will, dictated from his bed, leaves 
“one cowe and one bullocke and my doghter 
Johane”’ to his brother-in-law in Cheshunt, 
and “ one cowe and one bullocke and my sonne, 
John” to his cousin in Hertford, “‘ and the 
residew of my goods and moveables, and the 
residew of my children” to his neighbour 
John Rolfe. And if his relations would not 
take John and Joan, then he prayed that Good- 
man Rolfe would take them “and the cattle 
for their unbringinge.” The poor man’s 
anxiety for his children still lives on the scrap 
of paper. One is glad to see that the will is 
witnessed by John Rolfe who must have 
accepted the responsibility. 

After 1601 responsibility in such cases fell 
on the overseers. They generally placed young 
children out with families in the parish, paying 
them a very small sum for their keep, much as 
children are often placed today, with the 
difference that then there were no safeguards 
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or controls except the wagging tongues of 
neighbours and the village conscience as a 
whole. There must have been unhappiness, 
but less in a small place like this, where every- 
one knew what was going on, than in a larger 
community. The worst feature of it was that 
children were set to work at such an early age. 
At the first opportunity, they were apprenticed 
by indentures that made their master re- 
sponsible for them, and thereby the parish got 
rid of the charge. 
Here is a case of apprenticeship that was not 
a success : 
1633 Elizabeth Huett a poore orphant about X 
years of age put apprentice to one Antony 
Rule of Amwell died suddenly not without 


some suspition of violence and was buried 
Decm XXIX. 


The tongues had wagged on that occasion, and 
one cannot doubt that there had been ill- 
treatment to give rise to the “ suspition.” 
Here is an account of another child more than a 
century later. In 1774 the Vestry was much 
concerned about “ Elizabeth Lambert’s boy,” 
an illegitimate child brought up “ by parish.” 
At eleven he was so wild and unruly that no 
one would have him, and he was pronounced 
“an improper person for the Workhouse.” 
Negotiations were started with the much larger 
workhouse in Hertford to see if it would under- 
take, at Amwell’s expense, “‘ the better manage- 
ment of the said boy.” Fortunately, at this 
point, Mr. Aldridge, one of the principal 
farmers of the parish, a worthy man and a 
Quaker, offered to take the boy and employ 
him on his farm. Ten years later John Lambert 
was married and raising a family, a respectable 
member of the parish. 

The helping of the poor in their homes needs 
little comment except for the minute detail 
with which the Vestry attended to it. There 
were no standard qualifications for receiving 
help. Claims came in and were discussed 
individually. Everyone knew the claimants, 
and the results were decisions like these of 
R972 : 


Agreed that the overseers shall procure two Shifts 
for the Widdow Heady at Ware End. 

Agreed to allow James Waller Is. 

Ordered Mary Page a gown and pair of Stays 
and an apron, a Cloak and a pair of Shoes. 


A question that did give a great deal of 











trouble was the large number of illegitimate 
children. When a girl was found to be “ in 
trouble,” she was taken before the nearest 
Justice for cross-examination, and made to give 
on oath the name of the young man responsible. 
A warrant for his arrest was then issued and, 
in theory, the overseers could compel him 
either to marry the girl or at least to pay for 
the child’s support, though in practice he often 
evaded them. If he belonged to.another parish, 
they were particularly anxious to persuade him 
into marriage, as then they would have got rid 
of the whole affair. 

Here is a bill which illustrates an incident 
of this kind. Ann Hockley was one of a poor but 
respectable Amwell family. Her mother had 
died when she was ten. As soon as the Vestry 
became aware of her condition, she was taken 
to the local J.P. (Mr. Allington), where she 
named a young man called Hunt. The village 
constable with his assistant set off to find him, 
apparently taking Ann and some female 
companion. The rest of the bill tells its own 
story. It has started on a sombre note but its 
end is positively convivial. 
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By courtesy of Haileybury College 


Haileybury College, founded in 1806 by the British East India Company 


Mr. Catherow Overseer of Gt. 
Amwell Hts 
Dr to Wm Coomes (Constable) 


1800 


Feby 8th Pd Mr Allington for the Ex- £ 


amination of Ann Hockley 
and Warrant 
Horse and Cart hire and my 
Expenses at Hartford 
Three meals for Hunt and 2 
Constables 
Drink for Do Day & Night 
gth Three Breakfasts 
Three Dinners 
Three Supers 
Drink for Day and Night 
1oth Three Breakfasts 
Tea for 2 Constables and 
Hunt and the 2 Women 8d. 
each 
Horse and Cart to Thundriche 
for the Licence 
Three Supers 
Drink for Day and Night 
11th Paid for the Leg of Mutton 
for the Weding 
Five breakfasts 
Bread, butter sauce 
pudding & dressing 
Drink in the morning before 
they went to be married 
Beer at Diner ordered by Mr 
Catherow 
Horse and Cart to Amwell and 
Ware 


and a 
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For 3 nights and part of 3 


Days 
£3 16 7 
Settled piace 
Wm Coomes. 
added by order of the Vestry : 
£4 4 0 


Here was a successful piece of work. Ann 
was made an honest woman, and there would 
be no illegitimate child to “come on the 
parish.” The Vestry in a genial mood did not 
question the amount of liquor consumed, but 
brought the bill up to a round four guineas and 
probably ordered a bumper themselves. 

But the chief care of the Vestry was the 
Workhouse. It was a humble affair, an old 
plaster and timber cottage never holding more 
than a dozen people, but it always was in need 
of something. 


1761 Agreed that the overseers furnish for the 
Workhouse 3 bed ticks, 7 prs of sheets, 8 
shirts and shifts, the kitchen floor to be 
mended, the windows to be mended and 
some bodies and gowns for the children. 


The general plan was that a Master was 
appointed who was allowed one shilling and 
tenpence a week (in 1760) for each inmate, and 
made what profit he could out of the two or 
three acres of land attached and the free labour. 
The weekly allowance was supposed to clothe 
as well as feed the paupers, but it clearly never 
did as the Vestry was always being called on for 
garments. The Master shared the food of the 
inmates, adding what extras he liked for himself. 

At the end of the century prices were rising 
rapidly and successive Masters demanded an 
increase in the weekly allowance. In 1778 it 
had risen to 3/-, in 1800 it was 4/-. In 1801 a 
shocked Vestry agreed to 5/- a head, and 
wondered where it would end. But the peak 
had been reached and Jemima Wren, Mistress 
of the Workhouse seven years later, could 
manage on the same. Fortunately, one or two 
more gentlemen had settled in Amwell, so 
there was a little more to spend. 

In 1803 there was talk of a new Workhouse 
(or Poorhouse, as it was now called), “ the 
present one being very ruinous,” but it came to 
nothing and the old one was patched up again. 
It produced an inventory, however, which is 


interesting because, though rather confused, 
it shows exactly how the paupers lived. 


Inventory of goods at Poorhouse 
1 New half tester bedstead. Chest of drawers. 
1 old trunk. 
10 other bedsteads 3 tables 3 drawers 
2 flock beds 2 feather beds. 5 old beds 
IO pair new sheets 2 old sheets 7 pair blankets 
II coverlids. 


Kitchen and Parlour 
Dresser and drawers, I old chest, 
1 doz trenchers, 1 doz bowles, 1 doz spoons, 
1 skimmer, I ladle, 1 pair fire irons 
1 bellows 1 tongs _ I joint stool. 
3 pot hooks and hanger _ 1 grid iron. 
4chares 5 spinning wheels, shovel, 
flat iron, carving knife and fork, saw and hatchet 
I small stove in Little Parlour, 1 pr large scisers. 


Pantry 
I pickling pot, 1 kneading trough, 
7 pieces coars ware, 1 baking peel. 


Wash House 

Dresser, 2 wash troughs, 2 pails, 

I copper, 1 culander, 1 tin kettle, 2 saucepans 

2 copper Pottage pots, 2 brass skillets, 

I frying pan, I tea kettle, 1 pr tongs 

I pint pot, spade, rake, and how. 

It should be noted that a “ bed” is what we 
should call a mattress, as distinct from the 
bedstead, and that there are roughly ten com- 
plete beds besides the “ half tester” which 
must have belonged to the Master. The “ Little 
Parlour”? must have been his sanctum, 
furnished mostly with his own things. There is 
a notable lack of seating accommodation. It 
looks as if the inmates ate their meals sitting on 
beds, or window seats or doorsteps. The 
simplicity of the means of eating suggests the 
diet. With only bowls, spoons and trenchers 
it must have been mostly gruel and broth. 
Whatever went on the trencher required no 
knife. But there is much evidence of cooking 
over an open fire, and other household tasks, 
their appliances being indiscriminately mixed 
up about the place. It was a simple cottage life 
with nothing institutional about it. 

All these things were financed by the “ Poor 
rate,” levied by the Vestry on all householders 
according to the amount of property they 
owned, and collected by the overseers. It was 
fixed in discussion, not by any exact acreage of 
land or size of building, but just by the general 
opinion in each case. Sometimes people pro- 
tested against their rating. Entries in the 
Vestry book violently erased, and pages torn, 


bear witness to an atmosphere that was not 
always calm. But, in the end, the general view 
prevailed. The rateable value of each property 
being settled, a percentage of it was agreed on 
for each year according to the necessities of the 
time. The total amount collected for one year 
(in the last quarter of the eighteenth century) 
averaged about £300, quite a large sum for 
162 families, none of them very rich. Of this, 
a gentleman with fifty acres paid about £10, 
and a cottager with a small patch of garden 
about I0/-. 

In 1806, a full Vestry meeting was rejoiced 
by the news that the rich and powerful East 
India Company had purchased a property in 
Amwell and intended to build a college there. 
As the fine classical fagade of Haileybury arose 
so did the Vestry’s ideas of how it should be 
rated. A lawyer was called in to settle the 
matter with the principal, whose views were 
rather different, and finally a sum was agreed 
on which in an average year produced £60. 
Here was a large addition to the overseers’ 
funds, and without another pauper in the 
parish. 

Immediately more equipment was bought 
for the Poorhouse, and new clothes for every- 
one in it. Nor were the rest of the poor slow to 
put in their claims. The books of this time are 
cheerful reading : 


Wm Saunders’ wife applied for something more 
Allowed 2/- a week more for her children. 

John Norton’s wife appd for a quarter’s rent and 
shoes for her two eldest boys. Granted. 
Widdow Potter a stuffe gowne. Granted. 

Susan Allum to be alld 2/- a week more and 
clothes. 

Widow Field alld a handkerchief, apron, and a 
flanel peticoat. 


For the next twenty years Great Amwell was 
a good place to 


be poor in. It a, il 


was a time of 
great _ suffering 
among the poor 
in the country as 
a whole, but this 
part ofrural Hert- , 
fordshire, un- | 
touched by the | 
shadow of indus- 
try, knew nothing 











Amwell from the 
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of it, except when vagrants still persisted 
in dying on the road. Looking back over 
the preceding two centuries, we see that, with 
some exceptions, the poor of Amwell had 
always been comparatively well off. Certain 
chronically poor families are traceable all 
through the period, as for example, the 
Clibborns. From 1624, when “ John Clibburne 
a poore wretched fidler”’ was living in the 
Almshouses with a large family, to 1807, when 
a shift and a petticoat were provided for 
“ Solger Clibborn’s girl,” there always seems 
to have been a Clibborn ‘‘on the parish.” They 
were tolerated and assisted, in great contrast 
to the nameless sufferers on the roads who 
were merely harried on their way. 

But reformers were at work, and the old 
local independence was soon to fall a prey to 
the new force of centralization. In 1834, new 
legislation began to sweep away the old Poor 
Law. Small parishes were grouped together in 
Unions and, in the principal town of each, a 
large Workhouse was built, meant to be a model 
of efficiency, but grim and forbidding in effect. 

We must not leave Amwell associating it 
with nothing but poverty. It is a beautiful village 
and always was. The spring that gave it its 
name was so clear and pure that it was chosen 
in 1605 as the source of London’s first water 
supply. Isaac Walton, meeting Venator on 
Amwell hill (which we know to have been a 
regular haunt of beggars), spoke only of the 
otter hounds down by the river, and the 
meadows “chequered with Waterlilies and 
Ladysmocks.”” Amwell had its poet, too, John 
Scott, a Quaker, and a regular attendant at 
Vestry meetings, who wrote of it as of an 
earthly paradise : 

Sweet vill—and ye sweet fields where Plenty’s 
horn 
Pours liberal boons 
- - - robust and gay 
Your swains indus- 


trious issue to their 
toil. 








This must cor- 
rect the some- 
what drab picture 
we have drawn of 
the seamy side of 
life in this typical 
English village. 


By courtesy of the British 
Museum 
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Panorama 


HE Nouveau Petit 
[ earausi Iilustré is one 

of the best known and 
best loved of European refer- 
ence-books.? After many 
years of familiarity, every- 
thing about it becomes en- 
dearing—from the Art- 
Nouveau nymph (fe séme a 
tout vent) upon the orange- 
tawny cover to the agreeably 
fantastic designs, which in- 
corporate a large number of 
dissimilar objects all begin- 
ning with the same letter, at 
the head of the various 
alphabetical sections. The 
only disadvantage of the Perit 
Larousse is that, having begun 
to look up some particular 
point, the reader often fails 
to arrive at his proposed goal, 
sO entertaining are the side- 
lines along which the illus- 
trations lead him. Ombelle— 
ombrette — onagre — once — 
opopanax—by the time he 
has studied and meditated on 
each engraving, he is apt to forget that his original 
destination was, say, the paragraph entitled oriflamme. 
But, once he has recollected himself, he is amply 
rewarded: “* Cette célébre banniére de France, ainsi 
appelée parce qu’elle était formée d’un étendard rouge, 
semé de flammes d’or, n’était originairement que la 
banniére de l’abbaye de Saint-Denis. Louis VI, le 
premier, la fit porter officiellement a la téte de l’armée 
frangaise em 1121, en marchant contre Il’empereur 
d’ Allemagne, Henry V. On ne la voit plus reparaitre 
aprés la bataille d’Azincourt ...” 

The new two-volume Histoire de France, issued 
by the Librairie Larousse under the direction of 
Marcel Reinhard, professor of History at the 
University of Caen, in collaboration with Norbert 
Dufourcq, is in every respect worthy of its dis- 
tinguished imprint. Professor Reinhard has em- 
ployed the services of ten well-qualified historical 
writers; and, although no English critic can pretend 
to have an expert knowledge of all the periods covered 
—from the epoch of the pre-historic cave-painters 
to the years of post-war reconstruction—wherever 
the present reviewer has taken a sounding, the depth 
of scholarship revealed has been entirely satisfactory. 
But even more impressive than the quality of the text 
is the splendour of the illustrations. 

Here is a pictorial review of the development of 
modern France, in which the plates have been chosen 
not merely for their aesthetic beauty, or because they 
throw light upon some single episode, but so as to 
form a composite picture of an age, whether it be the 
age of the Meroviangian monarchs or the apogee 
of the Roi Soleil. Each period, moreover, is illus- 
trated with such taste and skill that it seems to 


1 HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, Ouvrage publié sous la direction de 
Marcel Reinhard, avec la collaboration de Norbert Dufourcq, 
1,024 pp. 2 vols. (Librairie Larousse. £11.) 
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enhance our appreciation of 
the period succeeding it. 
Thus, we watch the pure 
Gothic of the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries 
gradually merge into the 
“baroque” intricacies of 
Flamboyant architecture. We 
observe the transition from 
the courtly interiors, planned 
for Louis XIII and the 
Frondeurs, to those inhabited 
by Louis XIV and his nobles. 
When the Revolution has 
swept across France, carrying 
away with it the refined 
classicism favoured at the 
court of Louis XVI, we see a 
new, more dramatic, incident- 
ally more vulgar, type of 
classicism, being revived by 
French artists during the 
Consulate and Empire. To 
counter-balance the master- 
pieces of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, the editors have 
included a fine gallery of 
individual portraits. Many 
come from private collections and are comparatively 
little known—for example, the splendid portrait 
of Henri IV (reproduced above), a strikingly charac- 
teristic likeness, attributed to Jacob Bunel: and a 
revelatory oil-sketch by Sir Thomas Lawrence of 
Napoleon’s fragile and sickly heir. 


Naturally, the later chapters, at least from a 
pictorial point of view, are very much less interesting. 
Old photographs have an extraordinary fascination; 
but no photograph can take the place of a successful 
work of art; and it is noteworthy how, as soon as the 
photographer begins to usurp the functions of the 
painter and the sculptor, the effect of this survey loses 
in dramatic intensity what it gains in topical 
immediacy. We turn the concluding pages with a 
certain sense of sorrow. The world of the Second 
Empire may have been lacking in any real elegance; 
yet it retained something of the panache of earlier 
reigns; and, once the Second Empire has collapsed 
and disappeared, we are confronted with the grim 
political visages of the Third Republic. The author 
of the final section France a la fin de la Guerre, 
sounds a melancholy and foreboding note: “.. . la 
France ne saurait prétendre a une hégémonie... si 
elle réussit a acquerir l’indépendance économique— 
la tadche est réalisable—, elle restera, dans le domaine 
des forces armées, en état d’infériorité.”” But military 
force is not all. France (writes M. Lucien Genet) 
has still an important part to play: “ i/ y a le message 
de l’esprit, la vie spirituelle.”” This splendid survey 
of the growth of French civilization, carried out with 
Gallic thoroughness and taste, should therefore be 
particularly welcome. The price is high; but 
the Larousse Histoire de France, though possibly too 
expensive for many private purchasers, deserves an 
honoured position on the reference-shelves of every 
public library. P.Q. 
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By MICHAEL GRANT 


Marius and Sulla 


In the later history of Republican Rome, Marius and Sulla 
set an ominous example: “commanders must henceforward be politicians ; 


and the great politicians would be the commanders . . .” 


Gracchi, the Senate was shaken; but it 

was still the arbiter of events. And the 
Senate, in its turn, was still controlled—though 
not, perhaps, with quite the same easy assurance 
—by the few great families, with their feudal 
followings and complex, shifting alliances. 
Earlier, the dominant family had been the 
Cornelii. Now another ancient patrician house, 
the Caecilii Metelli, were at the start of a long 
period of pre-eminence. Not all of them were 
clever; but they were numerous. Within 
fifteen years from the period of Gaius Gracchus 
(123-109 B.C.), the Assembly elected them to 
six consulships. 

One of these consuls, Quintus Caecilius 
Metellus, was highly eligible for the command 
of a disturbing war in North Africa. When 
Carthage had been obliterated (146), the huge 
country of Numidia to its west and south had 
been left to its native kings as clients of Rome. 
Recently Jugurtha, after securing the throne by 
murder, had allowed numerous Italian traders 
to meet their deaths in his sack of Cirta (Con- 
stantine or El] Kef) (112). This—and the con- 
sequent suspension of trade—had caused sharp 
indignation among the powerful and increas- 
ingly coherent class of financially interested 
Roman and Italian knights. The Senate 
doubted its capacity to dominate these great 
tracts or to deal with Jugurtha’s nomad cavalry, 
but was reluctantly obliged to take military 
action. Its first two noble generals proved 


A FTER THE BRIEF VIOLENT EPISODE of the 
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grossly incompetent; and, between their expedi- 
tions, Jugurtha continued to bribe and murder 
within Rome itself. 

Fortunately, the governing group could stave 
off danger from the Assembly—which favoured 
the war—by offering one good general, namely 
Metellus; and he took his post seriously. He 
even refrained from composing his staff 
exclusively of his peers, or of their sons. For 
one of those who accompanied him was Gaius 
Marius from Arpinum (fifty-six miles south- 
east of Rome), who was not even a senator or a 
descendant of senators. Too much, however, 
must not be made of the idea of Marius as a 
penniless Dick Whittington. He may have 
been the son of a knight, a representative of the 
municipal upper-class. At all events, he had 
qualified as a knight by serving as an officer in 
the army. Twice he had served well in Spain; 
and he had achieved extremely unusual success 
—for a New Man—by reaching the Senate and, 
although not without difficulty, the praetorship. 

But Marius could scarcely have set a foot on 
the tree without noble help; and he was helped 
by the Metelli. It seems that, as his struggle 
increasingly succeeded, the Metelli may have 
proved less helpful: they probably saw him as 
a useful client and minor senator. But Marius 
had other plans. He had early left agriculture 
for business, had made money, and by invest- 
ment in knights’ companies had made more. 
Important families of financiers, such as the 
Granii of Campania and their Etruscan coun- 
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terparts, are recorded as his supporters. Marius 
also improved his chances by marrying a Julia, 
daughter of a consul (and the aunt of Caesar). 
The Julii had long been decayed and obscure— 
there was probably money in the match for 
them. But they were an exceedingly ancient 
patrician house. 

On the strength of this marriage, or to please 
the knights, Quintus Metellus persevered with 
Marius and took him, at the age of forty-eight, 
to Africa (109). It proved a grave miscalcula- 
tion. Metellus, in two determined campaigns, 
drove Jugurtha far to the west, although he did 
not finish him off. Marius, however, now saw 
an opportunity to gain military glory for himself 
by capturing the king and winning the war— 
as consul. He applied to Metellus for leave to 
stand for election, but was snobbishly rebuffed. 
Marius, consumed with ambition, and con- 
scious that many knights and self-made men 
would share his grievance, privately reported 
home that the war was continuing because 
Jugurtha was filling Metellus’ pocket: that 
(he alleged) was why Italians were still being 
conscripted, and traders kept out. Very prob- 
ably, too, Marius created an ominous pre- 
cedent in Roman political life by tampering 
with Metellus’ troops. Finally, he extorted per- 
mission to go to Rome. There was an upsurge 
of popular feeling in his favour; he was adroit 
at mobilizing mass emotion—and thereby set 
an example by which Caesar and others profited. 
Regardless of his birth and the Senate’s views, 
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Bronze statue of an Italian orator, early second 
century B.C. : Florence 


Marius was elected consul and, by the 
Assembly’s significant interference with the 
provincial arrangements, appointed to take over 
the African command from Metellus, who 
assumed the name “‘ Numidicus ” as a consola- 
tion prize. 

Marius now had to raise an army capable of 
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From “ A History of the Roman World,” by F. B. Marsh, Methuen 


Map of the Roman Empire during the first century B.C., 
showing its provincial frontiers 


finishing the war. Besides, like Metellus, con- 
scripting Romans, Italians and others, he 
offered service to volunteers. He waived the 
statutory requirement of a minimum property 
qualification, and his volunteers signed on for 
the duration. On earlier occasions there had 
been volunteers, proletarian or virtually pro- 
letarian recruits, and long-term engagements. 
But Marius made military history by openly and 
simultaneously adopting all three courses, and 
thus taking the final step towards professional 
armies. They were to be filled, not with un- 
willing conscripts, but with townsmen and 
countrymen—perhaps particularly the latter— 
who intended by their service to make or to 
restore their fortunes. 

How could they do this? There were two 
answers. First, they and their commanding 
officer must win their wars, so that there would 
be plunder to divide: otherwise they would join 
another general, for their attitude was mer- 
cenary. Secondly, since there was no system of 
gratuities, their general must persuade—and, 
if necessary, force—the Senate to allot them 
land when they retired. Thus the soldiers had 


become the general’s clients: even when settled 
on their land, they would still be at his call, 
hoping for further benefits or fearing dis- 
placement. Commanders must henceforward 
be politicians; and the great politicians would 
be the commanders, prepared to satisfy their 
men even by civil war—commanders such as 
Pompey, Caesar and Augustus. But if the 
military leader was a new political factor in the 
State, the army gradually came to form a new 
class—a new political and social element which 
would, in due course, repeatedly and rudely 
interrupt the traditional sparring between the 
noble cliques, or stimulate it to quite a new 
ferocity. 

This was no concern of Marius when he 
took the field in 107. His aim at that time was 
merely to secure the men who would do the 
job, without too much unpopular conscription. 
So at length the war ended, and Jugurtha was 
brought home for display and execution. Yet, 
in spite of his increased force, it had taken 
Marius three years to wear down the Numidian 
guerrilla tactics. And, even then, the result was 
finally brought about by another man’s clever 
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diplomacy. For it was Marius’ thirty-two-year- 
old quaestor, Lucius Cornelius Sulla, who per- 
suaded Jugurtha’s essential ally to the west, 
the king of Mauretania, to change sides. 
Which of them, therefore, could claim to have 
won the war—Metellus, Marius or Sulla? Or 
rather, according to the grouping which later 
guided the debate, Marius, or Metellus and 
Sulla combined ? For later, Sulla was to marry 
a Metella. Hitherto, his career had been 
sluggish. Like Marius, he was handicapped, 
but for different reasons. Though a patrician, 
he was déclassé, being poor; and, being at the 
same time gay, he had taken time off from the 
traditional pursuit of a career to drink and 
amuse himself in the company of actors, singers 
and dancers. 

The concluding stages of the war were dis- 
tracted by the news of other hostilities, in which, 
as in the African campaign, Rome made a disas- 
trous start. Her enemies were two German 
tribes on the trek, the Cimbri and the Teutones. 
About fifteen years previously great disturb- 
ances among the northern races, accentuated 
by over-population, had propelled the bulk of 
both tribes from their homes in Jutland. 
Accompanied by their women and children in 
carts, they sought lands to cultivate. The 
migrants may have numbered as many as half 
a million. On their immense journey south 
and then west, these masses humiliated several 
amateur Roman generals. The culminating 
disaster was the destruction of 80,000 legion- 
aries at Arausio (Orange), where two Roman 
commanders, a nobleman and a New Man, 
disgracefully failed to co-operate (105). 

Marius’ release from Africa was providential, 
and so was the slowness of the Germans in 
invading Italy. They gave him time to recruit 
volunteers, as well as conscripts, and to train 
them. During these critical years, he was 
repeatedly elected consul (104-1). This involved 
unheard-of dispensations from the law—and 
Marius’ talent for grasping superior powers 
under old forms was noted by later aspirants 
to supremacy. Finally, the Teutones made for 
Italy by the coast-road, and the Cimbri over 
the Brenner. Marius annihilated them in turn, 
at Aquae Sextiae (Aix) in 102, and near Ver- 
cellae in ror. Almost 200,000 Germans fell, 


and the majority of the survivors were captured. 
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‘Thus the crisis passed. 





It had shown the 
danger of a frontier as close as the Alps, and it 
had been a significant introduction to the race 
that, centuries later, was to contribute to 


Rome’s downfall. Yet the Germans were 
alarming only in numbers: their lack of body- 
armour made them vulnerable to a good general. 
And this: Marius was. Apart from the fateful 
political precedents which he unconsciously 
created, it is his chief claim to fame. A very 
able strategist, he was also a clever organizer 
and introduced, in one or the other of these 
two wars, some lasting technical innovations. 
In particular, he developed earlier experiments 
in the use of the cohort (600 men) instead of 
the maniple (120/200) as the chief tactical unit. 
The largely volunteer legions, which each con- 
tained ten of these cohorts, developed a for- 
midable esprit de corps. Armed, as they now 
were, with an improved sort of throwing spear, 
and with their two-edged cut-and-thrust 
Spanish swords,! they were in the highest 
degree dangerous as a fighting force. Only in 
the hands of an amateurish seeker after glory 
could they fail. 

Marius had to share the Triumph for 
Vercellae with his aristocratic fellow-consul 
Quintus Lutatius Catulus—elegant epigram- 
matist, orator, autobiographer, Hellenized 
patron of letters. Catulus had three times failed 
to secure election before becoming consul; and 
there was a long, sharp division of opinion 
regarding his effectiveness during the cam- 
paign. But it. was significant that Sulla, who 
had done well in Gaul—capturing a chieftain— 
obtained a transfer from Marius, who appeared 
jealous, to the rival staff of Catulus. While 
awaiting a further German invasion over the 
Julian Alps (which never came), Sulla had 
supplied Catulus’ army with food—and kept it 
better fed, he boasted, than that of Marius, 
who claimed to look after his men so well. 

Sulla, however, now passed from view, while 
Marius proceeded to the phenomenal distinc- 
tion of a sixth consulship (100), his fifth in 
succession. It proved a critical year. One of 


1 A senior officer under Marius improved sword- 
drill by borrowing techniques from the gladiators. 
The spear the legionaries carried was the pilum; the 
hasta, thrusting spear, was no longer used. In the 
course of the first century B.C., a rectangular, 
cylindrical shield replaced the oval shield. 











From “ Art in Ancient Rome,” by Eugénie Strong, Heinemann 


A Roman citizen, displaying portrait-heads of his 
ancestors: a statue in the Barberini Museum, Rome 


the tribunes was Lucius Appuleius Saturninus. 
He had been tribune before, in 103. On that 
occasion, besides inviting popular approval by 
a corn-law and a treason-law, he had secured 
sixty-six-acre allotments in Africa for Marius’ 


demobilized troops—keeping the men at hand 
while he proposed the bill, to help it through. 
Now, re-elected after murdering a competitor,” 
Saturninus proposed the foundation of further 
colonies for Marius’ ex-soldiers in various over- 
seas territories. This promised land for Italians, 
and commercial advantages for the knights.’ 
Then, since he had once been humiliated by 
the government, he tried to enforce a com- 
pulsory oath to his measure, to be taken by 
senators. Metellus Numidicus refused to take 
it. Marius seemed to waver, and then decided 
to swear the oath, but to deprive it of all sub- 
stance by adding the words: so far as it is lawful. 
Metellus preferred to go into exile, but his 
colleagues gratefully followed Marius’ lead. 

Marius’ supporters, trying to explain double- 
dealing such as this, later said he was an 
innocent, forlorn soldier who never understood 
politics ; but Cicero, in a private letter, calls him 
very sly (callidissimus vir). It was clear that he 
did not see eye to eye with Saturninus. It 
became still clearer when the latter was elected 
to a third term as tribune. His methods were 
exceptionally violent, and the savage rioting he 
provoked culminated in an emergency decree 
requesting Marius to restore order. Having 
locked Saturninus and his bullies into the 
Senate-house, Marius then failed to prevent 
them from being stoned to death through the 
roof, by assailants using portions of the roof 
itself. The deed was accomplished by senators, 
and by knights who, despite Saturninus’ 
measures in their favour, saw his violence as a 
threat to property. Having benefited from him 
as much as he could, Marius took the same 
view. He may also have felt that his ex-soldiers 
were being sent too far away from his control 
too quickly. Besides, Marius had become too 
grand for this sort of “‘ senatorial excrement.’”* 
For, despite his earlier breach with the Metelli, 
he had added to his noble friends the husband 
of a Metella—the leader of the Senate Marcus 
Aemilius Scaurus, a patrician capitalist, the 
friend of knights. Scaurus and Marius had 

?A man claiming to be the son of Tiberius 
Gracchus was elected with him, but likewise 
murdered, on his first day as tribune. 

5 So did a measure aiming at the suppression of 
the pirates who were crippling trade in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 


* The name given to Saturninus’ chief collaborator, 
a mordant humorist called Glaucia. 

















come to an understanding about the division of 
the loot from Numidia. Scaurus had intervened 
against Saturninus before, and was unlikely to 
influence Marius in his favour. 

But the conservatives damaged Marius’ 
position by massacring Saturninus and his 
gang while he was responsible for them and 
for Marius, as for Rome, an uneasy period 
followed. The centre of political tension was 
now Italy, where he had many connections. 
The fall of Gaius Gracchus had been a blow to 
the Italians’ hopes of Roman citizenship; but 
they had not taken concerted action, even dur- 
ing the emergencies in Africa and the north. 
Nevertheless, inextricably linked as they now 
were to the political, social, financial and cul- 
tural life of Rome, they were increasingly con- 
scious of their exclusion. Two blunders by the 
government set the stage for disaster. First, it 
cancelled the legislation of Saturninus’ second 
tribunate, thereby disappointing Italian bene- 
ficiaries from his colonization law. Evidently 
there were many agitators visiting Rome. For 
the censors for 95, Crassus and Scaevola, passed 
a law expelling all Italians. Rome, at a delicate 
time, had embittered feelings throughout the 
country by a wholly illiberal disciplinary 
gesture. 

Yet both the censors were noble, high- 
minded and learned. So was the man who 
actually precipitated the calamity—a rich noble- 
man Marcus Livius Drusus, son of Gaius 
Gracchus’ enemy of the same name. He led 
the Italians to hope for citizenship. But, in 
every section of the community, Drusus made 
too many enemies; and, even before his en- 
franchisement bill was put forward, the Senate 
felt able to turn against him and cancel all the 
laws he had already passed. Then, very soon, 
Drusus was murdered. The Italians now saw 
no hope of improving their lot. So they broke 
into open revolt (91). 

The terrible Social War® had begun. This 
is not the place to tell again of the Italian Con- 
federacy which was formed at Corfinium (re- 
named Italia), and of the violent fighting on 
many fronts. Some of the Italians were fighting 
for equality of opportunity in the empire they 


5 Socii, allies. It was first called the Marsian War, 
after the central mountaineers who helped to bear 
the brunt of it. Very soon it was known as the Bellum 
Ttalicum. 
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had helped to create. Others, including many 
Samnites, wanted to destroy Rome. The 
Romans won the war by gradually conceding, 
in their need, the rights they had been too selfish 
to offer willingly (89-7). Every man south of 
the Po was made a Roman citizen; privileges 
were also granted in the north. Italy was now 
formally united. But the Social War left a ter- 
rible legacy of bitterness, later exploited by 
Catiline. Romans and Italians had learnt to 
conduct their quarrels with whole armies. 

At the beginning of the Social War Marius, 
aged sixty-six, and Sulla, forty-nine, were both 
given subordinate commands, and then both 
entrusted with larger forces. Marius defeated 
the Marsi, and Sulla saved Campania. Marius 
seemed eager to extricate himself; he had many 
Italian friends; he was unwell; and he was said 
to long for the un-soldierly luxury of his 
mansion at Baiae. Besides, he saw no prospect 
of adding to his great reputation. Sulla, on 
the other hand, won a consulship out of the 
war (88), with the eastern command to follow it. 
The eastern command would provide a supreme 
opportunity to enrich himself and his followers 
and gain glory. For it meant war against 
Mithridates of Pontus in northern Asia Minor. 
This vastly ambitious, tortuous, charming 
murderer—an Iranian, half-Hellenized—had 
inherited a kingdom of Greek trading-stations 
and a native, multilingual hinterland. He had 
won men and money by annexing the north 
coast of the Black Sea, and he had extended his 
claims so widely in Asia Minor that the Senate 
had interfered. Sulla had already been sent on 
a mission in 92, to save from him the great 
central area, Cappadocia. But Mithridates 
pushed west into Bithynia and, taking advantage 
of the Social War, was now in open hostilities 
with a further Roman envoy. 

Sulla feared that Marius would try to take 
the eastern command from him or, at least, 
work against him in Rome. During his consul- 
ship, therefore, he bound himself to the Caecilii 
Metelli, divorcing his third wife for barrenness 
—with a friendly testimonial—and, a few days 
later, marrying Scaurus’ widow Metella. Other- 
wise, during his consulate Sulla was not very 


6 He had been the first Roman general to meet 
Parthian delegates, and also the first to bring an army 
into eastern Asia Minor. In 99 Marius, too, had been 
sent to warn Mithridates. 








active. He was eager to leave. Meanwhile, the 
movement back towards peace-time politics 
was shown by the vigorous activity of a tribune, 
Publius Sulpicius Rufus, another cultured, pro- 
gressive nobleman of the type of Livius Drusus. 
Supported by a bodyguard of three thousand— 
perhaps this was de rigueur—he made a states- 
manlike proposal that Italians enfranchized by 
the war should be honestly incorporated into 
the State, instead of suffering, as traditionalists 
wished, from niggling restrictions: for example, 
registration so planned as to minimize their 
influence at elections. Rufus knew that the 
epoch of the city-state was finished. In the 
same spirit he urged the recall of political exiles, 
which he had first opposed. But then he 
announced his intention of proposing that the 
eastern command be transferred from Sulla to 
Marius. This was what Sulla had feared— 
though not from a man of such impeccable 
background. Rufus, however, had incurred 
heavy debts in his political campaign, which 
Marius and his followers could pay. Moreover, 
he gravely doubted senatorial support for his 
Italian measure, and had his eye on the mass 
of voters who still responded to the great battle- 
winner’s name. Sulla and his fellow-consul 
thereupon put a stop to all public business. 
There was fighting in the Forum, and Sulla 
took refuge in—or was forcibly taken to—the 
house of Marius. There he probably seemed to 
agree that business should be resumed: this 
would mean the passage of the law transferring 
his command. Thereupon he left the house, and 
also left Rome, making for Nola in Campania 
and for his army waiting to go east. The troops 
refused to accept Marius as their new general; 
and, when Rufus sent envoys, they were stoned 
to death. Cunning though he was, Marius had 
been too credulous of Sulla’s intentions. 

Now Sulla took another unforeseen, indeed 
unprecedented, step. He led his army against 
Rome and seized the city. No doubt he claimed 
to be liberating the Senate from Rufus’ inti- 
midation. But, after this first march on Rome, 
its politics were at the mercy of any ruthless 
commander. Marius resisted for a few hours 
by setting another ominous precedent—the 
mobilization of slaves. Outlawed, he fled to his 
ex-soldiers settled in Africa. Rufus was assas- 
sinated. Sulla, after a brief programme of legis- 








lation to safeguard his friends (and a very in- 
adequate programme it proved), proceeded 
with his army to Greece. There Mithridates 
had murdered the Roman envoy and over-run 
Asia Minor. On his orders, there was a general 
massacre of Italians, in which perhaps 80,000 
lost their lives—and the Roman knights blamed 
the government for the tragic fate of their 
agents. Then the king occupied a large part 
of the Roman province of Greece. In nearly 
three years’ fighting (87-5), Sulla won it back,’ 
and confined him to his own lands. Sulla, 
** half-lion, half-fox,” was perhaps Rome’s best 
general since Scipio Africanus. He managed 
the new cohort tactics with great flexibility and 
vigour. But there was a disarming element of 
modesty, or even mysticism, in him. Claiming 
a talent only for the impromptu, he attributed 
his successes to Aphrodite’s particular favour. 
The Greeks called him Epaphroditos. Later, he 
allowed Rome to name him Felix, the man on 
whom Fortune smiles. 

Sulla killed 160,000 men in the war, and left 
the cities of Asia cowed and ruined. Incident- 
ally, he cancelled in his own favour the tax- 
collecting contracts of the Roman knights. 
Yet Mithridates was left game for many years’ 
more fighting. For political reasons, Sulla 
could no longer stay away from Rome. When he 
left, his rivals had immediately gained control. 
Their leader was the patrician Lucius Cornelius 
Cinna, who imitated his enemy Sulla by captur- 
ing Rome, and followed the example of Marius 
by holding successive consulships (87-4). This 
forecast autocracy, and there was violence; but 
it is an obscure, shadowy period only relieved 
by some drastic, though perhaps necessary, 
financial measures. Marius returned to Rome, 
parading the unkempt filth of an exile, and 
launched his troops and slaves into an un- 
paralleled orgy of revengeful massacre.* Five 
days of this were too much for Cinna, who 
had the slaves killed. Then, with Cinna, Marius 
became consul for the seventh time (86). Sleep- 
less, drunk, anxious about Sulla, half-delirious, 
he died within a fortnight. 

Sulla was outlawed, his house pulled down, 


7 The sieges of Athens and battles of Chaeronea 
and Orchomenus (86) were decisive. 

® Scores were finally settled with Catulus, who 
suffocated himself with charcoal fumes. 
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his property confiscated, and his family en- 
dangered until they escaped to Greece. Marius’ 
successor as consul was sent east to deal with 
him—but his own second-in-command killed 
him, and then himself when his men refused to 
march against Sulla. Cinna planned to face 
Sulla in Greece; but he, too, was murdered. 
His successors Carbo and Gaius Marius (the 
old man’s adoptive son) did ‘not sail. The 
Senate offered to mediate, Sulla replied that he 
would protect it and anyone who took refuge 
with him. Then in the spring of 83, with some 
40,000 men encouraged by the immense loot— 
and bound by oath to stay under arms and dis- 
cipline in Italy—he embarked from Greece and 
landed at Brundusium (Brindisi). 

His subsequent conquest of Italy took three 
years,’ and set the tone for even larger Civil 
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Wars to come. Many Etruscans, Samnites and 
northerners, including numerous knights, took 
the Marian side. Sulla was joined by Metellus 
Pius, the very distinguished son of Numidicus. 
Another invaluable ally was the brilliant twenty- 
three-year-old Pompey, who brought over a 
large clientéle from eastern Italy. 50,000 men 
on each side fell outside Rome; and when Sulla 
entered the city, massacres of prisoners and 
civilians accounted for many more. Then, 
organized by a corps of freed slaves known as 
the Cornelii, there were several thousand pol- 
itical executions, mostly of knights. Posterity 

® His chief victories (82) were at Sacriportus (S.E. 
of Rome, site unknown), the Colline Gate of Rome, 
and Praeneste (Palestrina; siege). Resistance con- 
tinued until 72 in Spain, under the gallant, honest 


Sertorius, whom Sallust saw as a truer democrat 
than Marius. 











SULLA (right) and his fellow consul, 
Q. POMPEIUS RUFUS . 





BOCCHUS King 


of Mauretania, and 


JUGURTHA (his hands bound) kneeling 
before SULLA. Coin of his son, c. 63-62 
B.C. 
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never forgave Sulla for this disgusting cruelty. 
Elsewhere in Italy, too, many lost their lives, 
and whole communities their territory: it was 
useful for Sulla’s 120,000 demobilized soldiers, 
henceforward his prop and stay throughout the 
peninsula. The monuments of Marius were 
destroyed, and his ashes dug up and scattered 
in the river Arno. 

It is somewhat unexpected to read that Sulla 
was easily moved to tears of pity. But “the 
gleam of his grey eyes,” says Plutarch, “‘ was 
terribly sharp and powerful. It was made all 
the more alarming by his complexion; for his 
face was covered with coarse blotches of red, 
interspersed with white.” 

The leader of the Senate, who was in charge 
of the administration as “ interrex ”—both 
consuls, the younger Marius and Carbo, having 
lost their lives—carried a law to make Sulla 
dictator (81). This resuscitated an ancient 
emergency office, obsolete for 120 years partly 
because its statutory duration—six months— 
was too short to be useful. This time-limit was 
waived for Sulla, who was appointed until the 
city, Italy and the whole empire, shaken by civil 
and external wars, are finally set up again. Auto- 
cracy had indeed come to Rome. Yet the 
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oligarchs, the Metelli and the like, supported 
the autocrat. For Sulla did not intend that the 
old, oligarchic system should be thrown over. 
Instead, it must be made to work. First, the 
Senate, much reduced by recent events—Sulla 
himself had executed perhaps a hundred 
members—was liberally replenished, partly 
from the minority of knights and Italian 
“ quislings ” who had taken his side and sur- 
vived. Next, this expanded body was put in sole 
charge of a much expanded and improved 
criminal procedure, which was probably Sulla’s 
greatest achievement. 

Then steps were taken to prevent over- 
ambitious men from reaching the top irregularly 
or prematurely. Recruitment to the Senate was 
withdrawn from the decision of the censors. 
There was to be an automatic entrance qualifi- 
cation, the tenure of the quaestorship and no 
one was to be quaestor until he was thirty. The 
lower age-limit for the consulship was to be 
forty-two—time to have learnt sense in the 
Senate. A man must wait ten years before he 
could be re-elected: no more Mariuses and 
Cinnas. Whoever became tribune was de- 
barred from ever again holding any other post. 
That ought to be the end of ambitious Gracc- 











Denarius struck by the Italian Con- 
federates during the Social War: the 
Italian bull tramples the Roman wolf 





Coin showing an equestrian statue of 
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huses and Rufuses. Thought was also given to 
preventing a recurrence of invading Sullas. 
The treason-laws were tightened; and it was to 
be customary for officials, on vacating their 
posts, to go and govern a province for one year. 
Dangerous long commands were to be avoided, 
although in emergencies they could not be 
altogether prevented. 

The tribunate did not take long to recover, 
for Sulla did not, like Augustus, completely 
muzzle the Assembly. But what was more 
serious was the inadequate provision against 
ambitious commanders, who were shortly, 
despite Sulla, going to bring down the Republic 
for ever. The only solution was a unified central 
command: the principate. Sulla lived too early 
to understand this—and he did not want it for 
himself. For, rather surprisingly, he resigned 
his dictatorship and retired into private life (79). 
Although there were thousands whom he had 
made to suffer mortally, he apparently trusted 
his ex-soldiers and ex-slaves to protect him. 
And so he hunted and fished in peace round 
Cumae, dabbling in poetry with his theatrical 
friends, and completing the Memoirs by which, 
as he hoped, our tradition is influenced. At 
fifty-nine, “‘ weary of war, weary of power, 
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weary of Rome,” he expressed his cynical, un- 
Roman belief that politics, even at the summit, 
were not everything or, indeed, the best in life. 

During the next year, a fit of anger against 
a Marian capitalist of the region brought on a 
haemorrhage: and so Sulla died. Despite pro- 
tests, he was given a brilliant funeral. Every 
legion he had led went on parade; and, to 
prevent incidents, every corporation of priests 
and priestesses escorted the remains. But 
incidents—the political convulsions of the 
moribund Republic—immediately began again. 
There had already been forewarnings of the 
times now at hand. A young man from Marius’ 
home-town, Cicero, had already made a 
courageous speech in the courts; and Pompey, 
against the rules, had got his way about a 
Triumph (79). Caesar, in the early 20s, was 
merely doing well and amusing himself in Asia 
Minor. Logically, Caesar was right to remark, 
with hind-sight, that Sulla’s abdication showed 
“ ignorance of the ABC of politics.” But, before 
that could be said, it was no doubt necessary 
that Sulla’s still Republican formula should be 
tried and found wanting. At any rate no one 
had yet a more far-reaching solution that he 
could offer or impose. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“AN OLD SERVANT WHOM EVERYBODY 
LOVED...” 


MR. SECRETARY NICHOLAS, 1593-1669, HIS LIFE AND 
LETTERS. By Donald Nicholas, 336 pp. (Bodley 
Head. 25s.) 

Not the least of Charles I’s varied troubles in the 
early 1640s was the loss of many of the men who had 
been making the machinery of central government 
work, with patchy but tolerable efficiency. The 
sacrificing of Strafford, the flight of Windebank and 
Finch, and the decision of many lesser office-holders, 
when a choice had to be made, to stay in London 
rather than follow the King, left Royalist adminis- 
tration in the hands of men with comparatively little 
experience or talent. Edward Nicholas, who suc- 
ceeded Windebank as Secretary of State, was no 
genius. As his descendant frankly admits in the 
opening paragraph of the biography, he “ could by 
no stretch of the imagination be called spectacular.” 
His father had been a lawyer employed by the Earl 
of Pembroke, and Edward after working for Zouche 
and for Buckingham found his way easily enough to 
a government place as Secretary to the Commis- 
sioners of Admiralty. Throughout the personal rule 
of Charles, the war, and the interregnum he remained 
in royal service, sometimes prominent, sometimes 
thrust into the background. Neither Charles II nor 
Henrietta Maria thought much of him, and Hyde 
showed no great admiration, though he describes 
him when he was pensioned off at the Restoration 
as “‘an old servant whom everybody loved.” He 
worked, when he had the chance, very hard: almost 
any collection of Royalist documents contains 
specimens of his signature, and his correspondence 
reproduced in the Camden Series and the Calendars 
of State Papers shows something of the range of his 
administrative tasks. But his influence on the course 
of major events was negligible. 

This does not mean that his biography is not 
worth writing. A study of Nicholas in relation to the 
nature of his job and to the personalities and structure 
of the court in stability, war, and exile might throw 
light on many aspects of the period that have never 
been adequately examined in print. It would be 
interesting, for example, to see in detail what 
happened in the central departments of government 
as the political views of officers impinged more and 
more on their duties; or how the struggle for control 
of the machinery developed until both sides were 
improvising new devices out of the divided wreckage 
of the old; or how Nicholas, without being an M.P. 
himself, helped to organize royal influence on and 
information about the activities of Parliament. 
The material for such a book is abundant, and a good 
deal of it is used or printed here. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Nicholas does not make the most either of his 
historical or of his literary opportunities. The 
impression he gives, rightly or wrongly, is that a 
card-index of all available facts was assembled, 
arranged in chronological order, and turned with 
too little regard for relevance or coherence into a 
narrative. One of the few departures from rigid 
chronology merely results in an episode being 
narrated twice (on pages 77 and 95) in much the 
same words. Background material and explanatory 
comments are occasionally inserted, but are seldom 
helpful. ‘“‘ Let there be no mistake, the Civil War 





which broke out in 1642 was not fought between 
rich and poor, between peasants and the landed 
classes, but between the rich middle-class, who cared 
nothing about the poor and starving, and those who, 
with generations of loyalty behind them, would not 
desert their King under any circumstances.” This 
pronouncement on a familiar topic of controversy 
concludes a paragraph on ship-money, which is 
placed between the cost of grazing Edward’s gelding 
for fourteen’ weeks and four days and the purchase 
of a dose of pills for Mrs. Nicholas. There are too 
many errors, inconsistencies, and misunderstandings 
(such as the belief that the First Army Plot was 
Strafford’s plan to use Irish troops to reduce “ this 
kingdom ”’) for the book to be highly commendable 
to students of the period, and the literary style adds 
nothing to its attractions. Nevertheless, it is useful 
to have in full many letters of Nicholas which the 
calendars only summarize, and several that have not 
been published before at all. 


D. H. PENNINGTON. 


WEST AFRICAN ANNALS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF WEST AFRICA. 
By J. D. Fage. 207 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 

outline histories and text-books cannot be 
constructed except upon solid and extensive founda- 
tions of research work; but in universities at least, 
research work tends to develop out of undergraduate 
courses, which are difficult to conduct until the text- 
books have been written. The circle is hard to break; 
while a few familiar fields are ploughed over and over 
again by university teachers and research workers, 
others are left untouched on account of the initial 
difficulties. Until recently, tropical Africa tended to 
be neglected in this way by British historians; a few 
themes excepted, its history was left to social 
scientists, to working administrators, or to a small 
but distinguished circle of European Africanistes. 

Since the war, the development of University Colleges 

in Africa, of the School of Oriental and African 

Studies and the Institute of Commonwealth Studies 

in London, and the rise of African nationalist move- 

ments insistent upon providing their countries with 

a past, have all led to increase of interest. New 

university courses have been launched, new journals 

have appeared, and some important pieces of 
research have been undertaken or completed. Now 
the Senior Lecturer in History at the University 

College of the Gold Coast has written, in 200 pages, 

An Introduction to the History of West Africa, 

designed primarily for students or intending visitors 

to West Africa. 


The structure of such a book is to a large degree 
determined by the nature of the published work 
already available; within this limitation Dr. Fage has 
given a good proportion of his book to the history of 
African states and peoples, as against the more 
familiar themes of West Africa’s relations with the 
peoples of North Africa, Europe and America. If 
some find it curious that he should take such pains 
to defend the apparent platitude that a study of these 
external influences is necessary in order to under- 
stand the history of West Africa, they should 
remember that many of his African readers, in their 
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anxiety for a history which is not merely colonial 
history rechauffé, are easily tempted by a sort of 
antiquarianism, partly sentimental but potentially 
chauvinistic, which aims not merely to extol African 
cultures and societies, but to explain their origin in 
purely African terms. 

It is in fact Dr. Fage’s treatment of the pre- 
colonial history of the empires of the Western Sudan 
which British readers will probably find most interest- 
ing and valuable. He draws on the pioneer work of 
E. W. Bovill, supplements it by more recent research, 
largely done in French West Africa, and gives a 
concise outline of the political history of the savanna 
belt since medieval times, which will be sufficiently 
full and coherent to surprise those who regard the 
history of Africa before European colonization as an 
irretrievably “‘ dark age.” For the forest belt, much 
less evidence is available; Dr. Fage gives valuable 
summaries of what is known about the four states 
of Oyo, Benin, Dahomey and Ashanti, but it might 
escape the hasty reader that he says hardly anything 
of tne early history of the peoples living between 
Ashanti and the Futa Djallon, for the reason that 
very little is known of them. 

Dr. Fage’s treatment of European commerce, 
colonization and administration covers more familiar 
ground; in the main clear, competent and critical 
summaries of work fairly widely known, these 
chapters are distinguished by several passages con- 
taining fruits of Dr. Fage’s own thought, such as his 
appreciation of Maclean’s work on the Gold Coast, 
or his analysis of such tentative estimates as can be 
made of the extent and effects of the slave trade. 
Inevitably the Gold Coast, where Dr. Fage works, 
tends to get the best and fullest treatment; a similar 
book in Kane, Dakar, or Freetown might be slightly 
different in structure. There are, of course, a few 
controvertible opinions—the attempt to explain 
nineteenth-century French policy through the alter- 
nation of monarchical and republican approaches 
does not seem so well-considered as the rest of the 
book, nor even in accordance with the facts of French 
expansion—but, on the whole, the dangers of over- 
simplification inherent in such a work are skilfully 
dealt with. There are fifteen useful, but rather small, 
maps. This book should achieve its purposes with 
distinction. 

J. D. HARGREAVES. 


GENERALS AND POLITICIANS 


THE POLITICS OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY, 1640-1945. By 
Gordon A. Craig, 536 pp. (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 50s.) 

HEER UND REPUBLIK: QUELLEN ZUR POLITIK DER 
REICHSWEHRFUHRUNG, 1918-1933. By Otto-Ernst 
Schiiddekopf. (Norddeutsche Verlagsanstalt O. 
Goedel, Hanover and Frankfurt, DM 14.80). 
These two books deal with a very topical subject, 

the question of whether the German army, Prussian 

only until 1871, did play a political part in the course 
of German history, and if so, what its role and in- 
fluence were. This question is highly topical in view 
of the recent efforts of the Bundestag at Bonn to 
ensure, for the first time in German history, parlia- 
mentary control over the new army, its expenditure, 
and its higher appointments. Professor Craig’s 
volume is equally topical on account of the endeavours 
of some present-day German historians to deny or 
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play down the political importance of the army and 
to attribute its lack of resistance to Hitler to its 
** unpolitical tradition.” 

There is an enormous literature on the history 
of the Prussian army and its influence; but so far 
there has been no comprehensive account in English, 
and almost nothing on the nineteenth century. It is 
here that Professor Craig’s study is most valuable. 
Basing himself on a thorough knowledge of the 
German literature, he tells in detail the story of the 
Prussian army from the days of the great reformers, 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, to those of Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff. He proves that throughout the 
nineteenth century and beyond the army always 
exercised a strong influence on the government and 
on political developments, successfully thwarting all 
attempts at parliamentary control, and claiming a 
right to be heard and followed in many spheres which 
in other countries would be considered to be outside 
the purview of the army. He provides a vivid picture 
of the political generals who were so prominent in 
the Prussian army: of Scharnhorst and the reformers, 
who were branded as “ Jacobins”’ by their more’ 
conservative contemporaries, though failed to achieve 
radical political reforms; of Edwin von Manteuffel 
who, later in the century, played a decisive part in 
preventing the victory of the liberal ‘forces; of the 
elder Moltke and of Count Waldersee, who frequently 
clashed with the civil authorities and whose attitudes 
greatly affected home as well as foreign policy. Thus 
the military dictatorship exercised by Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff during the Great War came about 
merely as the logical conclusion to a long history of 
military preponderance and interference. 


The publishers claim that the “ chapters on the 
Weimar Republic are rich in new material from 
sources till recently unavailable.’’ This is true in so 
far as Professor Craig has been able to use the papers 
of Gréener, Seeckt, and Stresemann, which are now 
in Washington; and one would wish that he had 
quoted more from these interesting sources. But 
otherwise the account is mainly based, as the earlier 
chapters, on printed books and memoirs, often un- 
reliable enough, and not even the printed documents 
are used extensively: e.g., the story of secret German 
rearmament could easily have been amplified from 
the Nuremberg documents. This criticism applies 
even more strongly to the Nazi period, which is 
treated rather sketchily in the last 35 pages, and only 
up to 1938 (not, as claimed, up to 1945). 

In respect of the Weimar Republic, the evidence 
is fortunately supplemented by Dr. Schiiddekopf’s 
detailed study which destroys—one would hope, for 
ever—the legend of the non-political role of the 
Reichswehr and amply illustrates the political 
activities of Seeckt, Gréner, and Schleicher. It is a 
great pity, however, that the author, in contrast to 
Professor Craig, has been unable to use the papers 
now in Washington, so that he had to give undue 
weight to newspaper reports, official declarations, 
public speeches and discussions, and contemporary 
opinions, while the secret activities of the Reichs- 
wehr and its leaders are insufficiently documented. 
Otherwise, his book is carefully written and free 
from the bias so often deflecting works on this subject, 
and from the numerous errors, misprints and mis- 
translations which mar Professor Craig’s work. It is 
impossible to list these here; but, to avoid the growth 
of a new legend, one point should be made. Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett has, on the basis of a memorandum 
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written by General von Hammerstein’s son, advanced 
the theory that in January 1933 the generals did not 
plan a Putsch in order to keep the Nazis out, but to 
put them im, if Hindenburg should again appoint 
yon Papen as chancellor. This theory figures in 
Professor Craig’s book in the form that “ they (the 
generals) were determined that he (Hitler) must come 
to power and frightened lest something should occur 
to postpone his doing so” (p. 461). In reality all 
that is known for certain is that the Potsdam garrison 
was standing by during the decisive hours; but 
against the opinion of von Hammerstein’s son stands 
the opinion of others (quoted by Schiiddekopf, pp. 
356-7) that this was done to prevent Hitler’s appoint- 
ment, and that certainly was widely assumed in 
Berlin, nor only among the Reichswehr officers. 
Perhaps the truth will never be known. But it cer- 
tainly is premature to say that “‘ these pages (of Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett) completely destroy the 
formerly accepted view that the army chiefs were still 
seeking to stop Hitler in late January.”” Much of the 
recent history of the German army is still shrouded 
in mystery: the more the reader has to be grateful to 
those attempting to unravel this tangled story. 
F. L. CARSTEN. 


A HISTORY FOR EVERYMAN 


BIOGRAPHY OF A NATION: A SHORT HISTORY OF 
BRITAIN. By Angus Maude, M.P., and Enoch 
Powell, M.P. 224 pp. (Phoenix House. 12s. 6d.) 
This lively book is perhaps a “long essay” 

rather than a “short history.” With admirable 
economy of words the two authors range over the 
history of our nation from the earliest times putting 
the emphasis on three strands, Constitution, Church 
and Commonwealth. At the same time they do not 
lose sight of the worlds of art and literature. In their 
introduction they pose the question of what it is that 
makes national consciousness over and above 
language and custom, geography and race, and the 
reader then gathers the answer from the text. 

The pages on the growth of parliament during 
the Middle Ages are, as might have been expected, 
especially skilful. The book is indeed an excellent 
guide through all the complexities of the Middle 
Ages. The authors in the space of two hundred pages 
are extraordinarily comprehensive—they manage 
to include the essential history of Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, and they sketch the evolution of the 
idea of sovereignty, and changes in the principles of 
administration and of taxation. In their treatment of 
the history of the relation between Church and State 
they perhaps rather over-simplify the issues before 
Elizabeth, and explain away her efforts to impose 
uniformity and discipline within the Church of 
England. Similarly, the unhappy position of the 
Dissenters under the Test and Corporation Acts is 
merely hinted at, and perhaps not enough credit is 
given to the influence of the Dissenters in Whig 
politics and in English life. 

There is so much continuity of thought that it is 
difficult to think of this book as the. work of two 
authors. In spite of its brevity, it is by no means a 
school-work. It demands from the reader some 
concentration, though not necessarily historical 
knowledge. It may re-awake old interests in history, 
or stimulate new enthusiasm, and it may engross and 
perhaps provoke the historian. 

JOHN RODGERS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, 
I wonder if I may raise a few points in connection 


with Mr. Trevor-Roper’s interpretation of the Great 
Rebellion ? 


(1) Is it not a fact that in one vital respect policy 
after 1660 was radically different from that pursued 
before 1640 ?—I refer to official policy in regard to 
enclosures. It surely is the case that before 1640 the 
official attitude towards enclosing landlords was 
hostile—which helps to account for the relatively 
small amount of enclosing that actually took place 
under the Tudors and Stuarts; and that after 1660 
there was a change in government policy towards 
enclosures which helps to account for the great 
amount of enclosing that went on after 1660. This 
does suggest that something important had happened 
between 1640 and 1660. 


(2) If we accept that the Independents were the 
party of the declining gentry, is it still not misleading 
to suggest that “‘ the economic position of the gentry, 
who dominated both Parliament and local govern- 
ment,” was uniformly precarious, apart from a few 
office holders or merchants — in other words, to 
suggest that Parliament was dominated by declining 
gentry ? The gentry Parliament that fought the first 
civil war was surely composed in the main of men 
who, though they were prepared to support the 
Independents in prosecuting the war to an end, were 
violently opposed to the social and political demands 
put forward (in March 1647, for example) by the 
officers of the Independent army? Is it not a fact, 
that is, that Parliament was not representative of the 
declining gentry at all ? 


Indeed, it is perhaps possible to demonstrate, on 
Mr. Trevor-Roper’s own showing, that it is at any 
rate unlikely that the Parliament that went to war in 
1642 did so under irresistible pressure from a socially 
radical Independent party, and must therefore be 
seen as the protagonist of the declining gentry. In a 
correspondence in your columns over a year ago 
(January 1954) Mr. Trevor-Roper wrote: ‘“‘ The 
reason why the Court of Wards was not abolished in 
1641 is . . . obvious. Wardship was a grievance of 
the gentry, but not of politicians who indeed profited 
by it . . . It was only when the backwoods gentry— 
the Independents—controlled the legislature that 
the Court of Wards and its offices were both des- 
troyed.”” Now the fact is that the Court of Wards 
functioned through most of the war and only ceased 
operating in February 1645; that is, it was abolished 
during the brief period of Independent leadership 
and ascendancy in Parliament which had its origins 
in the depressing military results of the latter part of 
1644. So far from Parliament from 1642 on being 
the instrument of a socially radical gentry, these 
radicals were only able to get what they wanted from 
Parliament under the pressure of military defeat. 

I wonder, therefore, if it could not be argued that 
the real trouble with Mr. Trevor-Roper’s description 
of the Rebellion as ‘“* The Revolution that Failed ”’ is 
that it simply fails satisfactorily to explain the years 
that matter—the war years. One somehow moves 
with a jump from the break-up of the reforming 
party in 1641 to 1645 when the Independents “‘ stood 
forth . . . demanding satisfaction.”” We are left 
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guessing what happens in between from 1642 to 
1645 and are, I think, supposed to assume that a 
socially radical Parliament forced its reforming 
leaders to go to war and that the war was the start 
of the anti-capitalist revolution. This simply seems 
to amount to bringing the Independents on to the 
stage four years too early—in 1641 instead of 1645— 
merely in order to be able to present the whole 
revolutionary movement from 1641-2 on as the 
movement of an economically regressive rather than 
progressive group. Only by unwarrantably telescop- 
ing events, in fact, can the Great Rebellion be made 
to seem a failure. 
Yours, etc., 
PETER STEIN, 
London, E.C.4. 


Mr. Trevor-Roper Writes: 


(1) Of course there are changes between the 
beginning and end of the seventeenth as of any other 
century, but this does not mean that these changes 
were necessarily achieved by the Puritan Revolution. 
They may have been quite independent of it. If 
governments became more tolerant of enclosure, why 
should that be regarded as the result of a puritan 
victory—especially since the puritans were among 
the enemies of enclosure ? Oliver Cromwell, when he 
had the power, was as vigorous in enforcing the anti- 
enclosure laws as Archbishop Laud had been. See 
the official correspondence of Major-General Whalley 
in the Thurloe State Papers. Eighteenth-century 
enclosure, being enclosure for crops, was anyway 
quite different in its social consequences from 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century enclosure, which 
was enclosure for sheep. There was, therefore, no 
need of a revolution to make governments view it 
differently: the problem itself was different. 

(2) If Mr. Stein will look at my words more care- 
fully, he will find no justification for the simpliste 
view which he here ascribes to me. I have never 
suggested that either the “‘ declining gentry ”’ or the 
Independents made the first civil war. I have stated, 
totidem verbis, and repeatedly, and—I believe— 
clearly, that the first civil war was made by “ aris- 
tocratic politicians ”’ driven temporarily to the left 
in the attempt to make permanent the constitutional 
reforms which they had achieved on paper in 1641. 
The “declining gentry” who, in my opinion, 
provided the revolutionary programme of the 
Independents were back-benchers in Parliament: 
it was not till the war was almost over that they finally 
broke away from the politicians who had controlled 
them and sought by direct action to enforce their 
own demands; one of which was, of course—as Mr. 
Stein correctly but irrelevantly quotes me as saying 
—the abolition of the Court of Wards. That the 
theories which Mr. Stein ascribes to me and then 
laboriously undermines are not mine, is clearly shown 
a he has recourse to my own words to undermine 
them. 

Similarly, if Mr. Stein will read my last letter, 
he will find that he need not be “ left guessing what 
happens from 1642 to 1645.”” He will there find me 
saying that “ the alliance of the more radical of the 
constitutionalists with the Independents lasted till 
the war was won ”—i.e., from 1642 to 1645—and 
that “then the former sought to revert to their 
original aims, only to find that they had mobilized 
allies whom they could no longer control.” “ Surely,” 
protests Mr. Stein, the Parliamentary side “ was 
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composed, in the main, of men who, though they were 
prepared to support the Independents in prosecuting 
the war to an end, were violently opposed to ” their 
social demands. Against what expressions of mine 
is ne in thus echoing what I have so clearly 
said? , 

Mr. Stein complains that I have “ brought the 
Independents on to the stage four years too early— 
in 1641 instead of 1645.”’ Does he really think that 
Oliver Cromwell and his allies, because they only 
appeared as an organized political force in 1645, did 
not exist before that, or exert pressure from their 
seats in Parliament, or utter their social demands? 
I suggest that he reads the Grand Remonstrance of 
1641 and the Debates on it—or indeed almost any 
debates. Those who date revolutionary movements 
only from the moment when they at last achieve 
power are liable to be left behind in practical politics 
and to misunderstand history. 
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